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W a a K ae Secation Below: Cabot Corp. seemed as tightly moored 


as Old Ironsides, but Louis W. Cabot is putting the He: 
i carbon black maker on a new tack [Page 88] 
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SEARING HEAT, FRIGID COLD TORTURE MISSILE BEARINGS 


When a rocket fires, operating conditions are extreme. Some 
fuels send bearing temperatures plunging hundreds of degrees 
below zero . . . while engine heat roasts bearings at a near- 
thousand degrees. Elsewhere, incredibly precise systems move 
surely on bearings with millionths-of-an-inch tolerances. In these 
critical applications, you'll find Bower Roller Bearings! 
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ROLLER 


PRECISION of Bower roller bearings helps maintain 
perfect color register in high-speed printing. 
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BEARINGS 


STAMINA, MAINTENANCE-FREE PERFORMANCE of Bower 
roller bearings keep heavy-duty agricultural equipmenton the job. 


The heavy trucks and massive launching equipment roll on 
Bower Roller Bearings, too. In fact, Bower is a major supplier of 
bearings for missiles and aircraft, and for nearly every other 
industry. As examples, automotive, machine tool and farm equip- 
ment. You'll find bearings for most every field in Bower’s full 
line of tapered, cylindrical and journal roller bearings. 


DIVISION OF 
FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER 
BEARINGS, INC. 


tapered 


cylindrical 
journal 
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ADVANCED BEARING DESIGN gives Bower tapered, cyl- 
indrical and journal roller bearings maximum service life. 
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General business 


What Vienna revealed 
No yielding by Khrushchev, but perhaps a gain in letting him spout; 
among the Western allies, a chance for Kennedy to mend fences 


Kentucky Standard’s switch. . . from one oil giant to another 
Marketer agrees to end contract with Jersey Standard, as antitrusters permit 
it to merge with Standard of California 


Don’t nudge too far, Fed warns Kennedy 
Martin and other officials say open market operations can’t be dominated by the 
Administration’s desire to bring long-term interest rates down 


Business politely declines tax credit 
Witnesses agree there are better ways to encourage capital spending 


Cordiner reaffirms his stand 
GE head tells Kefauver subcommittee he regrets antitrust difficulties, 


but firmly denies personal negligence 


Softening prices worry steelmen 
Spreading price cuts bring anxiety about meeting October wage boost 


It’s battle of lure in air fight 
American counters Eastern’s air shuttle with ‘Captain’s Deluxe’ flights 


In business 
Aerojet-General wins prime contract for Nerva; Congress asked to act on 
natural gas prices; price-fixing charges; court bars joint rail rate 


The departments 


What next in Dominican Republic? There are signs a power struggle may break out 


Capital spending tilts up again. Survey indicates that capital outlay hit bottom 
in second quarter, will creep up to annual rate of $35.5-billion by fourth quarter 


Giving banks a run for money. Credit unions have grown in size as well as 
number, and they are entering many new fields 


In finance. Life companies win New York case; Republic Corp. to extend its 
diversification; utility’s tax-saving move 


Rival unions agree on foreign-flag issue as maritime contracts near expiration date 


In labor. Craft unions pledge peace to win contract; UMW’s fight against antitrust 
charge; Transport Workers buying bus stock 


Getting off a one-product road. Venerable Cabot Corp. reorganizes 
to push out from carbon black into new ventures [cover] 


Oil boils up new sales receipts. American Oil and Humble—bitter contenders 
for the motorist’s dollar—are consolidating brand names and going national 


Ad industry woos its critics. Campaign aims at the influential minority 
Speculative fever dips in unlisted securities. New issues lose some appeal 
Wall Street talks 


In the markets. Investors turn cautious; Japanese company makes first U. S. public 
offering; Treasury offers “‘strip’’ of bills; trail of stock manipulations 


New concept in dishwashing. Ling-Temco invades white goods 
market with unique home machine 


Computer goes to job on wheels. Phillips Petroleum data-processing center in a 
truck trailer may add a million to profits at Texas refinery 


In production. Wire mesh ‘conveyer’ cuts papermaking costs; big sea water 
converter in California; producing beryllium oxides from Utah clays 


A preventive for heart attacks? The big breakthrough could come at any time 


‘Tuning in’ on heart ailments. Telemedics’ radio-cardiograph gives 
a more accurate cardiogram 


When supersonic travel comes. Tomorrow’s supersonic transport may change shape 
in mid-air; but industry has a lot of work ahead to make it fly 
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Figures of the week 
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1958 1959 1960 1961 

1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 

average ago ago ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK index chart ..................2000005 133.3 150.0 1481 1504r 151.1* 
Production 
Steel ingot [thous. of tons]... ......... 2c ccc wc eters css ccccvcves 2,032 1,726 1,943 2077+ 2,632 
Patormobles «hci cn vcccecccccctdliccicvcsciveveetcssccges Aan 0S 225508 Deas. eee 
Engineering const. awards [Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.]..... $52,412 $87,703 $82,958 $76,968 $81,419 
Electric power [millions of kilowatt-hours]...............++-. cieuaehs 10,819 13,503 14,206 14,390 13,887 
Crude oil and condensate [daily av., thous. of bbl.]...............+.-- 6,536 6,781 7,139 7,054 7,060 
Bituminous coal [daily av., thous. of tons]...... 0... 2.2 cece eee eens 1,455 1,429 1,226 1,303r 1,330 
Peete GROAE) 6 ono sbs sus c 0 ce 99s sain cavend cee exdanenen ... 247,488 289,565 325,861 331,806 300,899 
Trade 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.I. [daily av., thous. of cars].......... 70 60 55 56 56 
Carloadings: all others [daily av., thous. of cars]..................-45 47 47 35 39 41 
Department store sales index [1947-49=100, not seasonally adjusted]... 121 139 146 146 137 
Business failures [Dun & Bradstreet, number].............e-ee-e0- ie 198 274 399 368 258 
Prices : 
industrial raw materials, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]............. 89.2 92.4 93.6 92.1 91.8 
Foodstuffs, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]...............0.. eee eee 90.5 Faak 78.3 76.5 76.8 
Print cloth [snot and Moaiey, Paetsch ici ee eich ete e ee sae 19.8¢ 21.1¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index [BLS, 1947-49=100]. .............cccsserccsee 143.9 186.6 186.1 186.1 186.0 
Scrap steel composite [Iron Age, ton]...............e. ce eceeeeeces $36.10 $31.50 $36.50 $36.83 $37.83 
Copper [electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.]...............00eeeee 32.394¢ 33.000¢ 30.000¢ 31.031¢ 31.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.J................. 2000s 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.]....... tT 24.36¢ 21.93¢ 21.82¢ 21.92¢ 
Wheat [No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City bu.]............. $2.34 $1.96 $1.97 $1.94 $1.91 
Cotton, daily price [middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.]......... 34.57¢ 32.20¢ 31.68¢ 31.94¢ 32.07¢ 
Worl. tons 1BOstOn; lays 6 vob s Paw Sow weewcieeh sda see ames pare $1.96 $1.67 $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 
Finance 
500 stocks composite, price index [S&P’s, 1941-43=10].............. 31.64 56.91 66.45 66.33 66.78 
Medium grade corporate bond yield [Baa issue, Moody’s].............. 3.59% 5.25% 5.01% 5.01% 5.01% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City [prevailing rate]...... 2-2144% 414% 234% 234% 274% 
Banking Millions of dollars 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ................ tt 58,811 62,250 61,876 62,054 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............+. tt 104,248 111,606 111,927 112,090 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . . *t - S2329 33,089 32,783 32613 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. ...... tt 26,117 30,590 31,188 31,397 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding....................e0ceeees 26,424 27,427 27,868 28,070 27,604 
ee WOOER ows 25 0:5 oe ander ties ws sdsec soe sewe cheveke 6a0s-. Ie 19,352 17,389 17,403 17,403 
Monthly figures of the week a ae eee ee 
Consumer credit outstanding [in billions].................00. April... $34.1 $52.4 $53.9 $54.0 
Installment credit outstanding [in billions]..................6. April... $24.2 $40.7 $42.1 $42.0 
Wholesalers’ inventories [seasonally adjusted, in billions]........ April. . . $10.6 $12.9 $13.3 $13.3 
Retailers’ inventories [seasonally adjusted, in billions].......... April... $21.4 $25.0 $24.4 $24.4 
BUR 17 5 aA ee ines Beret pt eae Mas ate ep pas oS geen So come April. . . $1,290 $1,818 $1,934 $1,706 
RUpIEE Pit) MINOR otis site. Conk ory oa ey vate April... $902 $1,261 $1,231 $1,042 
Domestic air cargo [express and freight, mil. of ton miles, A.T.A.]. . March... 22.5 40.2 32.5 44.2 
* Preliminary, week ended June 3, 1961. r Revised. 


tt Not available. Series revised. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—George Woodruff; 25, 26, WW; 28, 29, Tibor Hirsch; 30, (left, middie) WW, (right) Gene Pyle; 
33, Herb Kratovil; 38, Lancey, Ehlinger & Moore, Inc.; 46, 47, 48, 52, Ed Malsberg; 55, Shel Hershorn; 60, 61, Shel Her- 


shorn; 78, (top) WW, (middle) UPI, (bottom) WW; 89, George Woodruff; 100, WW; 121, American Oil Co. 
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READERS REPORT 


Required courses 


Dear Sir: 

We were most interested in 
the comments having to do with 
high schools under the Personal 
Business section (BW—May20’61, 
p153). There seems very little 
doubt that a senior course in the 
problems of American government 
is an excellent idea, but this is the 
sort of thing that should be re- 
quired of all students, not just the 
top 15% or 20%. 

Further, our high school seniors 
should be exposed to a _ basic 
course in the principles of eco- 
nomics and the problems of Amer- 
ican industry, as a prerequisite to 
understanding many of the inter- 
related problems of politics and 
economics that are of such great 
concern to our nation today. 

William Carpenter 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


More rooms at the inn 
Dear Sir: 


I read with amazement your ref- 
erence to Birmingham’s “12-room 
hotel at the . . . airport” (BW— 
May27’61,p154). In fact, this is 
over a $1-million, 120-unit motel 
now under construction in Bir- 
mingham’s $5-million airport ex- 
pansion program. Our haste to 
make this correction is given im- 
petus by our pride in Birming- 
ham’s municipal airport, which has 
the longest jet runways in the 
South and, incidentally, is weath- 
ered in less than any other airport 
in the nation with the exception 
of Miami. 

John E. Bryan 
Birmingham Chamber of 

Commerce 

Birmingham, Ala. 


= We regret that a typograph- 
ical error shrank Birmingham’s 
new airport lodgings so drastically. 


Steel salesmanship 
Dear Sir: 


Congratulations on your article 
“A New Pattern for Selling Steel” 
(BW—May20'61,p47). 

From my experience you cer- 
tainly have quoted the expert in 
the country on “selling in depth.” 

William S. Harms 
Caine Steel Co. 
Chicago, Hl. 
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AiResearch Manufacturing Division 


AT THE 


AiResearch, Phoenix announces an intensive modifica- 
tion program in manufacturing controls aimed at 
reducing production time. The heart of this program is 
continuous status reporting on every machine and part in 
production by the TRANSACTER* System. 


Located throughout the plant, the TRANSACTERS pro- 


vide an incredibly accurate, instantaneous link between 


TRANSACTER 





widely scattered factory locations and central data | 


Compilers which receive the messages, digest them and 
feed continuous punched tape to the data processing 
nerve center. 


Not only is production status continuously reported—so 
too, is order location, inventory control, tool crib and 
stores control—all contributing to accurate labor cost- 
ing — together with continuous reports of receipt and 
shipment. These are a few of the many potential assign- 
ments for the TRANSACTER System. 


At AiResearch, Phoenix management reports that have 
heretofore taken days, can now be produced in minutes 
INPUT by the completely automated equipment. 


le | The TRANSACTER System, installed on lease, thus re- 















quiring no capital investment, is continuously serviced by 
TRANSACTER j the lessor. 
: = ia) 
COMPILER 
- | DATA 
¥ 
= = PROCESSING Write for informative brochure. If you prefer, a qualified representative will call. 
SS CENTER 
Vi. 





| | 2a GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 


1 j STROMBERG DIVISION « THOMASTON 3, CONN. 


* TRADE MARK OF G.T.C. 





DOME LITE | MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST TIME EQUIPMENT 
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1961 auto sales 
finally take on a 
sturdier look 


Junk heaps claim 
about 444-million 
cars each year 


Buyers of cars 
improve credit 


Business outlook Bi 


June 10, 1961 


Sales patterns in the auto industry are beginning to look a little bit more 
like 1956, 1957, and 1959—and less like 1958. 

To have ventured such a comment two months ago would have sounded 
more than a little silly. For 1956, 1957, and 1959 all were 6-million-car 
years (give or take 50,000). 

Well into the spring, 1961 still didn’t look even like a 512-million-car year, 
much less one that might push 6-million. But it could be. 

It looks as though April registrations ran about 530,000, or some 50,000 
better than the month before. And the industry’s own estimate of May 
sales, if confirmed by the final count, would better April by 40,000. 


On the way up from the last recession, autos not only wouldn’t sell but hardly 
could be given away: Registrations in the early summer of 1958—theoret- 
ically the year’s flush sales period—dawdled along at just over 400,000 a 
month for a second-quarter total of barely 114-million. 

This year, the improvement that set in after the end of the first quarter 
has proved something more than just a gleam in the industry’s eye. Any- 
thing short of 1.6-million registrations for the second quarter would, in fact, 
come as a disappointment. 

Maybe it’s too much to hope for 144-million for the third quarter, but 
such a showing would push the nine months to 4,350,000. Then, to carry 
the fancy a bit further, figure a fourth quarter like 1956’s 1,570,000, and the 
industry would, indeed, be not too far from the 6-million level. 


People in the auto business doubtless would settle happily this year for 
registrations a little under 6-million. 

Yet such a figure isn’t anything to gladden an industry that could turn 
out 714-million cars a year without half trying—and doubtless could go 
between 9-million and 10-million with only a very little strain. 

Moreover, a goal of something over 6-million, year in and year out, is 
quite plausible. With more than 60-million cars on the road (government 
figures show 6114-million registered as this year began), normal scrappage 
can hardly average less than 414-million to 5-million a year. 


Auto dealers have at least one thing running for them as they strive to turn 
1961 into a creditable auto year after all: 

The consumer has been acting very conservatively; he has been much 
more inclined to save than to borrow-and-buy. This is particularly the 
case with installment credit for the purchase of automobiles. 

Repayments have exceeded new loans in each of the last seven months. 

It is not uncommon, of course, for auto debt to be reduced during the 
winter. But a pay-down for seven consecutive months is uncommon. And 
the dollar reduction—from just over $18-billion last September to $17.2- 
billion at the end of April—is a pretty healthy one. 


Many experts doubtlessly will contend that, even with a resumption of 

more normal consumer borrowing, there is no bonanza in this for autos. 
Theirs’ is the argument that, increasingly, other things are bidding dollars 

away from automobiles—that the leisure industries and service trades (as 























Truck producers 
see year’s sales 
near 1960 mark 


Inventory buying 
starts but fails 
to boost stocks 


Business outlook continued 


well as other durable goods) will take the lion’s share. Such expenditures 
usually aren’t financed on time payments even though they may involve 
going into debt or deferring such things as car buying. 

Nevertheless, there’s some room for autos, too. You'll note, for example, 
that only 55% of the new cars sold in April were financed; much of the time 
the ratio runs more like 65% to 70%. 


Truck manufacturers are raising their sights for 1961; it now looks as though 
output would hit 1.1-million, or about 8% below 1960. 

That means making up a lot of lost ground. Not only was 1960 a big truck 
year (1.2-million units, ranking second only to 1955) but output was par- 
ticularly high early in the year to cancel the steel strike’s effects. Thus the 
shortfall for 1961 to date is about 25%. 

There seems little doubt now that later months will make a much better 
comparison. There has been a good pickup in demand in construction and 
farming, while Detroit’s new compact trucks are causing some stir. 


Domestic sales of new trucks this year stand a good chance of equaling 
1960's 943,485—which was a close second to 1955’s 957,000. 

Some of those registrations will be imports, just how many depending to 
a degree on the success of Detroit’s compacts. Last year, imports amounted 
to 37,000 of the registrations (of which Volkswagen supplied 31,000) and 
took over 8% of this country’s light-truck market. 

One place where 1961 falls down, relatively speaking, is in exports. 

Last year, one out of each five trucks built was for export. Sales abroad 
reached a new record just over 215,000 units. Exports so far in 1961 are 25% 


below last year. 


Manufacturers of durable goods—whose upturn in new orders has provided 
the solid base for business recovery—will be among the slowest to show an 
actual rise in inventories. 

And that isn’t so strange as it may sound; figure how it works. 

The flow of new orders has risen to a very respectable level. This, in turn, 
has started deliveries of goods to customers rising. But some of these deliv- 
eries come from finished goods already in the warehouse. 

At the same time, it is difficult to increase the inflow of purchased mate- 
rials and parts any faster than output is rising (if as fast). 

Thus it is perfectly plain that there is “more buying for inventory” even 
though stocks may not be rising. And it’s a business booster. 


“Inventory adjustment” has been very largely confined to the area of dura- 
ble goods production (and the fact that it didn’t become necessary in other 
sectors is one reason the recession was no deeper or longer). 

In the space of just a little less than a year, the value of durable goods 
manufacturers’ inventories were cut by $1.7-billion to a total of just over 
$30.6-billion, the Commerce Dept. estimates. If past timing is any guide, the 
decline might continue another three or four months and a further $200- 
million to $300-million cut in stocks might result. 

Without any allowance for price changes, that would take the dollar totals 
below their level in late 1956. Nevertheless, they still would be a little higher 
than just before the 1959 steel strike. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 10, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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What Vienna revealed 


Khrushchev made his intentions clear to Kennedy—no letup in 
Communist cold war pressure, except possibly in Laos 


However, Kennedy sees value in listening to Khrushchev and 
warning him against miscalculation. He’ll keep in closer touch 


The trip gave Kennedy a chance to mend fences in Europe, 
to retrieve prestige lost in the Cuban adventure 


Pres. Kennedy returned from his 
summit talks in Vienna, Paris, and 
London with a considerably sharper 
focus on world affairs than he had a 
few weeks ago. 

The big change has come in Ken- 
nedy’s perspective on the issues di- 
viding East and West and in his 
plans for dealing with them. After 
his two-day session with Soviet 


Premier Khrushchev (picture), he 
realizes that these issues are almost 
insoluble, that the best way to avoid 
dangerous showdowns is to keep his 
diplomatic channels open to Moscow. 
Assuming Khrushchev doesn’t follow 
Vienna with new aggressive moves, 
Kennedy will consider periodic 
meetings with him, as a useful way 
to probe the Soviet leader’s thinking 


and also as a valuable escape valve 
in a world that will inevitably re- 
main under high tension. 

Other values. From Vienna, and 
from his discussions with Pres. de 
Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan, Kennedy also gained a new 
awareness of the importance of 
strengthening the Atlantic Alliance. 
He is considering regular Western 
summit sessions that would include 
Chancellor Adenauer as well as de 
Gaulle and Macmillan. 

Kennedy’s top foreign policy ad- 
visers feel that his performance in 
Europe has restored his standing as 
leader of the West, making up for 
his blunder in Cuba. 

Some U.S. officials think Vienna 
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In London. Kennedy posted Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan on Vienna, Paris talks. 


may mark the beginning of a lull in 
the cold war. These officials figure 
Khrushchev may want to keep things 
relatively quiet until after the big 
Communist Party conference sched- 
uled for October in Moscow. 

The Soviet attitude in the Geneva 
negotiations over Laos will be the 
first concrete test of Khrushchev’s 
intentions. At midweek, serious new 
Communist violations of the cease- 
fire in Laos raised grave questions in 
Washington on that score. 

Stern stand. At Vienna Khrush- 
chev did moderate the earlier Soviet 
insistence that a cease-fire was in 
effect and that there was no need 
for Moscow to send new instructions 
to the international control commis- 
sion. He conceded that it was pos- 
sible the cease-fire was not being 
strictly observed and that some 
strengthening of the control com- 
mission’s authority might be in order. 

However, this was the one conces- 
sion, if it proves to be such, that 
Khrushchev made to Kennedy dur- 
ing their talks. For the rest, Vienna 
was a pretty sobering affair. On the 
three great issues dividing East and 
West—disarmament, Berlin, and 
Communist-supported “wars of lib- 
eration —Khrushchev left no room 
for compromises. 

Disarmament. Arms control agree- 
ments with Moscow can now be re- 
garded as a pipedream. Khrushchev 
flatly refused to budge from the So- 
viet position taken at the nuclear 
test-ban talks. He insisted that he 
would never agree to any inspection 
system that wasn't under the control 
of a “troika” consisting of one repre- 
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sentative from the West, one from 
the Communist camp, and one from 
the neutrals—each with a veto. 

Kennedy argued that this ruled 
out any test-ban agreement and any 
chance of an agreed arms control 
system. But Khrushchev stuck to his 
line that there are “no neutral men” 
and that the Soviet Union would 
never submit its basic interests to a 
ruling of a body over which it did 
not exercise veto control. 

This sounds the death knell of the 
test-ban talks, although Kennedy has 
not yet decided how and when to 
end them. As for the general disarm- 
ament negotiations that were slated 
to start in August, Kennedy prob- 
ably will decide to go through at 
least one round, assuming the pro- 
cedural details can be worked out. 
The idea would be to put the onus 
for failure on Khrushchev. 

Stirring up trouble. Communist 
support for “wars of liberation” will 
continue. In a major pronouncement 
last January, Khrushchev declared 
such wars to be “just” and part of the 
inevitable progress of the world to- 
ward Communism. When Kennedy 
challenged this thesis and pointed to 
the danger that Soviet military aid in 
civil wars around the world might 
lead to U.S. intervention and the 
danger of major wars, Khrushchev 
didn’t seem much concerned. Ken- 
nedy and his advisers concluded that 
the chances of reciprocal disengage- 
ment from trouble spots around the 
periphery of the Communist world 
are dim indeed. There doesn’t seem 
much chance of keeping the cold war 
out of Africa and Latin America. 

Berlin. On the explosive Berlin sit- 
uation, Khrushchev showed no give, 
either. He stuck to his well-known 
demands for a “free city,” the end of 
the four-power occupation, the con- 
clusion of separate peace treaties 
with the two Germanies. But U.S. 
officials came away with the impres- 
sion that he was not yet totally com- 
mitted to signing a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany in the near 
future and that, in any event, he was 
anxious for more negotiation with 
the West before doing so. 

Kennedy indicated that he was pri- 
marily interested in the hard prac- 
tical question of preserving Western 
rights of access to Berlin and that 
the U.S. was prepared to fight for 
these rights. Kennedy and de Gaulle 
had agreed on this point. 

Khrushchev dropped one hint that 
he would like a peace conference on 
Germany in the fall after his party 
congress in Moscow. He would want 
all countries that fought against Hit- 
ler to take part. The implication, of 
course, is that, if the West refused, 
the Communist bloc would hold its 


own conference and go ahead with a 
separate peace treaty. 


Frank warning. In the midst of the | 
discussions of the three big issues, | 


Kennedy twice brought up the ques- 
tion of miscalculation, reminding the 
Soviet Premier that it would be crim- 
inal if war broke out because one 
side miscalculated the other's inten- 
tion. Khrushchev agreed, cited some 
historic examples, and then quipped 
that he hoped the American Presi- 
dent understood that miscalculation 
cuts both ways. 

It was this sort of frank discussion 
as much as anything else that has 
made Kennedy eager to keep the 
dialogue between Washington and 
Moscow going. 

Atlantic community. From his trip 
as a whole, Kennedy drew another 
conclusion—that he must strengthen 
U.S. and NATO defenses and, per- 
haps even more important, try to 
speed up the economic and political 
unification of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 


On this score, Kennedy is drawing | 


some comfort from his talks with 
de Gaulle. None of the big problems 


involved in de Gaulle’s ambitions for | 


France were resolved, of course, but 
Kennedy apparently feels that the 
hopes of resolving them have im- 
proved. Meanwhile, the issues that 
divide France and the U.S. should 
not arouse so much irritation as they 
have in the past. 

Kennedy told de Gaulle frankly 
that it would be politically impossi- 
ble for him to @ Congress during 
this session to authorize the same 
nuclear assistance for France that is 
being given to Britain. But he did 
not rule this out for the future. 

If the Algerian war could be set- 
tled, if the French political situa- 
tion stabilized, and if France could 
make an appropriate contribution to 
strengthening NATO’s conventional 
forces, he indicated, it would become 
— to put France on an equal 
ooting with Britain within some sort 
of pooling of NATO’s nuclear capa- 
bility. This didn’t satisfy de Gaulle, 
but neither did it irritate him. 

Kennedy also raised the question 
of Britain’s joining the European 
Economic Community. He suggested 
that this would strengthen the At- 
lantic Alliance. De Gaulle indicated 
that he would not oppose British 
accession (page 95). 

More meetings. On the issue of 
closer Allied consultations, Kennedy 
apparently is ready to give de Gaulle 
partial satisfaction. U.S. officials feel 
that, in view of the difficult world 
situation and the prospect of inter- 
mittent Big Two meetings, it is es- 
sential to hold more frequent West- 
em summit meetings. 
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Kentucky Standard’s switch 





From one oil giant to another 


Marketer agrees to end contract with Jersey Standard, 
as antitrusters permit it to merge with 
Standard of California. Aim: to spur competition 


In an unusual tit-for-tat antitrust 
action, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 
this week signed a consent decree 
that will terminate its contract with 
one oil giant, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), 
and got Justice Dept.’s blessing on a 
merger with another, Standard Oil 
Co. of California. 

The government's design is to 
create a new competitive giant in the 
Southeast, where Kentucky Standard 
has been a major marketer. “Despite 
the size of Standard of California,” 
Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy said, 
“we have agreed to this judgment 
because we believe it will stimulate 
competition. Where we have had 
one giant, in effect selling through 
Standard of Kentucky, now we will 
have two—competing against each 
other.” 

The antitrust charges, filed Dec. 2, 
1958, charged Standard of Kentucky 
and Jersey's affiliate, the then Esso 
Standard Oil Co. (now a region un- 
der Humble Oil & Refining Co.), 
with avoiding the meaning of the 
1911 Supreme Court decree break- 
ing up the old Standard Oil trust. 
Specific target of the charges was 
a contract signed in 1956 under 
which Kentucky agreed to buy some 
80% of its supplies from Esso. 

The government also charged that 
Esso agreed to keep out of Ken- 
tucky’s  market—Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
—and that Kentucky Standard would 
leave the rest of the U.S. open. 

Big amounts. The figures involved 
in the Esso-Kentucky agreement 
were sizable. According to the gov- 
ernment, Kentucky’s purchase from 
Jersey (or, more strictly, from Esso) 
in 1957 amounted to 718-million gal. 
of gasoline and 1.6-billion gal. of 
other refined petroleum products. 

The case hadn't yet come to trial. 
Charges against Jersey Standard are 
still pending. The government is un- 
decided as to whether to press them; 
the present judgment gives it about 
everything it wants, anyway. 

On the es of it, it looks as though 
the government had merely switched 
Kentucky’s affiliation from one off- 
shoot of the old Standard Oil organi- 
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zation to another. Asst. Atty. Gen. Lee 
Loevinger conceded some grounds 
for this point of view. “I realize,” he 
commented, “that we're permitting a 
marriage between Standard of Cali- 
fornia, which is almost as much of a 
giant as Jersey, and Standard of Ken- 
tucky, which isn’t a pigmy in itself. 
But we had to consider what the 
over-all effect would be if we won 
the case and what the effect would 
be if we accepted the consent decree. 
On balance, I think the result is 
favorable. We don’t expect to take 
the country to the brink of Utopia.” 

Jersey Standard couldn't disagree 
more that the judgment will increase 
competition. It pointed out that 
eventually California will be able to 
supply all of Kentucky's require- 
ments, whereas the Jersey contract 
was subject to step-by-step termina- 
tion at any time by Kentucky. 
“Thus,” Jersey said, “a contract under 
which competition for this supplier 
was not foreclosed forever is being 
supplanted by an arrangement under 
which it ultimately will be.” 

“Own system.”’ The clue to Jus- 
tice’s action is in its statement, “It is 
expected that as a result of the 
merger Jersey will set up its own 
marketing system to compete with 
Kentucky Standard.” 

The judgment thus rests on the as- 
sumption that Humble will enter 
Kentucky’s market. Nevertheless, it 
is a reasonable assumption. Humble 
Oil & Refining Co.’s aspirations to be 
a national marketer are no secret 
(page 121). The consent decree costs 
Humble a good customer. But it does 
clear the air for Humble to move 
into Kentucky Standard territory. 

From Standard of California's 
point of view, the move seems to 
leave no doubt that this big concern 
(1960 sales over $1.9-billion) is defi- 
nitely thinking in terms of national 
marketing, too. 

Acquisition of Kentucky Standard, 
though, would have this ironic twist: 
It puts California in the position of 
marketing a Standard brand—the 


name under which Kentucky Stand- 
ard sells—after California has been 
working hard to shift to a non-Stand- 


ard brand, Chevron. In Louisville, 
the assumption was that the com- 
pany would hang onto its valuable 
Standard name, as American Oil Co. 
and Humble are doing in limited 
markets. Standard of California says 
that it has made no firm decision yet, 
but it doesn’t appear that the com- 
pany would market under the Chev- 
ron name everywhere else and hang 
on to the Standard name indefinitely 
in a single area. 

Expansion. For Kentucky Stand- 
ard, the merger offers considerable 
opportunities for expansion. The 
company has been strictly a mar- 
keter. It has no refineries. It markets 
through more than 9,000 retail sta- 
tions, is considered the biggest pe- 
troleum marketer in the territory. 
Word this week was that Standard 
of California. would build a refinery 
to supply its new concern and that 
Kentucky would expand. 

The government wrapped plenty 
of restrictions around the judgment. 

After July 1, 1966—when the con- 
tract terms permit termination of the 
Jersey agreement—the merger com- 
panies may not buy any oil products 
from a Jersey Standard concern for 
marketing in six other states, as well 
as Kentucky’s original five. 

Most significantly, the judgment 
—s that until July 1, 1976, Ken- 
tucky Standard must obtain at least 
40% of its requirements from inde- 
pendent refiners in that area, pro- 
vided they can supply them. 

Stockholder vote. The merger has 
yet to be approved by stockholders 
of the merging companies. 

There is speculation in Louisville 
that some Kentucky stockholders 
may grumble at the merger terms. 
The official proposal of the two 
companies is to issue 2.6-million 
shares of voting cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock of Standard of 
California with an annual dividend 
rate of $3.30 per share. Kentucky 
stockholders would get one share of 
the new preferred for each share of 
Kentucky common. The preferred 
would then be convertible to one and 
one-quarter shares of California 
common. 


















Chmn. Martin of Federal Reserve says 
he'll pass Rep. Patman’s ideas along. 



























Alfred Hayes, of New York, is vice- 
chairman of Open Market Committee. 





Robert G. Rouse testified as manager 
of the Fed’s open market account. 


























On open market operations 


Don’t nudge too far, 
Fed warns Kennedy 


William McC. Martin and other Fed officials tell 
Congress they must reserve independence of action despite 
Administration ideas about level of interest rates 


The nation’s money managers are 
cooperating with the Administration 
in Operation Nudge—the plan to re- 
duce long-term interest rates while 
holding short-term rates stable. But 
they make plain that there are limits 
to their cooperation. 

A polite warning was voiced dur- 
ing two days of testimony by Fed- 
eral Reserve Chmn. William McC. 
Martin and other officials of the 
Fed’s 12-man Open Market Commit- 
tee (pictures) before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress last 
week. The Fed’s policymakers have 
serious reservations about Pres. Ken- 
nedy’s recent call for a continuing 
decline in interest rates. They left no 
doubt that if the economy continues 
to recover, the present easy-money 
policy geared to Operation Nudge 
would be junked. 

First opportunity. The extraordi- 
nary sessions, called by Rep. Wright 
Patman (D-Tex.), this year’s chair- 
man, ostensibly were to discuss the 
Fed’s 1960 annual report, but they 
had been billed as a wide-ranging 
examination of the Fed’s policies 
during the late recession and the 
gold outflow period. 

It was the legislators’ first oppor- 
tunity to question Martin since the 
change of administration and the 
Fed’s own decision to abandon its 
“bills only” policy, which Martin 
himself had long favored. 

Axiomatic. “If business rises, in- 
terest rates rise; if business remains 
stable, the rates are stable; if busi- 
ness declines, interest rates decline,” 
Martin said, reciting a central bank- 
ing axiom. He stressed that he was 
not forecasting a rise now; he also 
emphasized the dangers of inflation 
that would exist in “artificially low 
rates.” 

Martin said open market opera- 
tions could mitigate the expected 
rise but not reverse it. His testimony 
on this point was brought out by 
committee members in seeking his 
reaction to the following passage 








from Pres. Kennedy’s message tol 
Congress on May 25: 

“The full financial influence of the 
government must continue to be| 
exerted in the direction of general | 
credit ease and further monetary | 
growth while the economy is recov- 
ering. Some further downward ad f 
justments in interest rates, particu- } 
larly those which have been slow to! 
adjust in the recent recession, are | 
clearly desirable; and certainly to} 
increase them would choke off re-| 
covery.” 

Martin replied that the Open} 
Market Committee carefully con- 
siders anything that the President 
says, that it welcomes his views, but 
that forecasting must consider many 
imponderables. He said the commit- 
tee’s obligation is to supply reserves 
to the banking system—not to fix any 
particular level of interest rates. 

Effect of operation. The Fed's 
Open Market Committee (composed 
of all seven members of the Fed 
board in Washington and five of the 
Fed’s 12 regional bank presidents) 
oversees the Fed’s portfolio of gov- 
ernment securities. This gives it a 
major influence over the nation’s 
money supply—and the level of in- 
terest rates. When it buys, it adds to 
the reserves of the banking system, 
thus helps to lower interest rates; 
when it sells, it shrinks the reserve 
base, which tends to drive rates up. 

From 1953 until late last year, the 
Open Market Committee followed a 
“bills only” policy of dealing solely 
in 91-day Treasury bills. This was 
abandoned just before the November 
election; since then, the Fed has also 
been trading in intermediate and 
long-term securities. In effect, it has 
been using its powers to reduce long- 
term rates while holding short-term 
rates on an even keel. 

On the spot. Patman pressed Mar- 
tin to say specifically what he pro- 
poses to do about the Kennedy state- 
ment. Martin said he would see that 
every member of the Open Market 
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Committee gets a copy of the Presi- 
dent’s statement. He observed that 
Kennedy’s ideas would be con- 
sidered “in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances,” adding: “I want in- 
terest rates to be related to the flow 
of money into the economy.” 

Martin affirmed his belief in “as 
low interest rates as you can have 
without inflationary pressures.” But 
he stressed that the Fed would not 
“peg” interest rates at any given 
level—something that the Adminis- 
tration has not suggested—and 
warned of the inflationary perils in 
using bank credit instead of savings 
in financing economic growth. 

Points of difference. The careful 
wording of Martin’s reply, and his 
purposeful omission of any explicit 
endorsement of Kennedy's stated 
low-interest-rate goals, underlined 
his differences with Administration 
policies. Martin is clearly reserving 
to himself a degree of independence 
about Federal Reserve policy over 
the next few months, while the vigor 
of the business upturn is being 
tested. There’s an implication that 
he will leave if the Administration 
puts too much pressure on him. 

The big problem the Fed has to 
deal with as a central bank, Martin 
said, is establishing an “equilibrat- 
ing” interest rate—one that provides 
for savings as well as bank credit. 
“By and large, we have not done too 
bad a job in keeping in the middle of 
this money stream,” he commented. 

He said that the economy, partly 
because of the influences exerted by 
the Open Market Committee, has 
been experiencing a period of credit 
ease for more than a year. To prove 
his point, he cited a shift in bank 
reserves from minus $500-million to 
plus $500-million. 

When Rep. Henry S. Reuss 
(D-Wis.) sought to establish a re- 
lationship between high unemploy- 
ment and low bank reserves, Martin 
commented, “I think it is a mistake 
to claim that interest-rate policy 
alone will cure unemployment.” 

Public posting. Patman pressed 
Martin and other Fed officials to re- 
veal Open Market Committee deci- 
sions at the time they are made, in- 
stead of many months later in the 
Federal Reserve’s annual report. 

He maintained that “sophisticated” 
Wall Street bond traders could 
quickly determine Open Market 
Committee decisions by close obser- 
vation of the government bond mar- 
ket, thus had the opportunity for 
personal profit. He also raised the 
question of a similar opportunity for 
“insiders” who participate in Open 
Market Committee operations, but 
hastily added that he knew of no 
actual occurrences. 
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Alfred Hayes (picture), president 
of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank and vice-chairman of the Open 
Market Committee; Robert G. Rouse 
(picture), manager of the Open Mar- 
ket account, and Martin himself al) 
politely rejected the idea. Committée 
members, Rouse said, are “dedicated 
persons” working in the public inter- 
est; employees are aware of a code 
of ethics calling for instant dis- 
missal for speculative use of informa- 
tion. 

The officials warned that immedi- 
ate disclosure of the committee’s 
operating policy would incite un- 
wanted speculation in the govern- 
ment bond market, and in some in- 
stances would seriously disrupt the 
Federal Reserve's operations. 

Patman won a concession when 
Martin promised to convey his re- 
quest for the 1960 minutes of the 
Open Market Committee, and Pat- 
man said he would not press his de- 
mand until after the committee's next 
meeting. 

Martin also said he would lay be- 
fore the committee Patman’s request 
for reports on open market decisions 
every three months, instead of an- 
nually as at present. 

Political flavor. Republicans virtu- 
ally boycotted the hearings. Sen. 
Prescott Bush (R-Conn.) chose one 
of his intermittent appearances to 
question Patman closely about his 
advocacy of immediate publicity for 
open market operating decisions. At 
one time or another, one or two Re- 
publicans were present, but they 
asked few questions. 

Democrats attended fairly regu- 
larly, with the notable exception of 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), the 
group’s vice-chairman, who alter- 
nates with Patman as chairman dur- 
ing Democratic control of Congress. 
Douglas, a former professional econ- 
omist, has often disagreed with Pat- 
man’s views on money and banking. 

The most persistent questioning 
came from Patman and Reuss, with 
some support from Sen. William 
Proxmire (D-Wis.). Their line of in- 
quiry clearly demonstrated _ their 
political convictions in favor of utiliz- 
ing the Open Market Committee 
to push interest rates down. 

At times, their view clashed mark- 
edly with that of the money man- 
agers, but the exchanges were polite 
and, in most instances, ended with a 
promise by the witnesses to pass the 
legislators’ views along. 

At other times, it seemed as if the 
legislators and the Fed officials were 
talking about two entirely different 
conceptions of open pas opera- 
tions—how they are performed, 
what they accomplish, and what 
their goals are. 


Rep. Wright Patman (on dais under 
picture) conducted committee hearings. 
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Asst. Secy. of Treasury Stanley Surrey, 
defending the plan he devised: “All the 
old proverbs about the bird in the 
hand have a pertinence here for the 
business community.” 


George Terborgh, Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute: “If the tax credit 
approach to investment incentive is to 
be followed, we strongly recommend 
across-the-board credit, at least 10%.” 


Business politely 
declines tax credit 


And Treasury officials are pretty peeved about it. 
They warn that the Administration may take a cooler view 
of business tax problems, but they go on talking cut 


One of the paradoxes of the first 
months of the new Administration is 
the spectacle of practically solid 
business opposition to the President’s 
proposal to give corporations, part- 
nerships, and proprietorships a $1.7- 
billion tax reduction. 

While testifying before the House 
Ways & Means Committee, business 
witnesses tried to couch their op- 
position in polite terms. But the cold 
shoulder so publicly administered 
has put a chill on the Administra- 
tion’s—and_ particularly the Treas- 
ury s—inclinations to woo the busi- 
nessman from here on. 

Surprise opposition. The Admin- 
istration expected solid opposition 
from companies and _ individuals 
asked to pay an additional $1.7-bil- 
lion per year. 

What Treasury officials didn’t ex- 
pect is the almost blanket opposi- 
tion to the other side of the package: 
the $1.7-billion in tax credits—in 


effect a tax cut—offered to business 
as an incentive to stimulate moderni- 
zation of plant and equipment. Not 
one prominent business spokesman 
has testified in favor of the Adminis- 
tration’s dramatic offer that would 
cut the tax bill of hundreds of cor- 
porations by 30%, and others by 
lesser—but still important—amounts. 
The most comfort that Treasury 
officials can find is in the qualified 
support of the Commerce Dept. 
(which has to support Administration 
policy) and the railroad and textile 
industries, each of which needs 
Treasury and Administration support 
for government help they are ac- 
tively seeking on other fronts. 
Business stand. In one way or an- 
other, most business spokesmen testi- 
fying on the tax credit scheme took 
a position something along these 
lines: “We appreciate the Adminis- 
tration’s recognition of the problem. 
But the tax credit related to , 














Howard C. Petersen, Committee for ; 
Economic Development: “There is no | 
way in which it [the tax benefit only on 

spending in excess of depreciation] can | 
be defended as fair.” ; 
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tion is all wrong. If you must vote a 
tax credit, make it a flat, across-the- 
board, percentage of all spending on 
new plant and equipment. Or, better 
yet, why not do what all of us recog- 
nize is needed: either allow an in- 
creased first-year depreciation allow- 
ance or some other method that 
would update today’s outmoded de- 
preciation rules?” 

Almost to a man, witnesses agreed 
that depreciation reform is long over- 
due. 

Business criticism of the tax credit 
based on depreciation allowances 
was quite blunt. It was called an un- | 
wanted subsidy and a dangerous first 
step toward taking tax power away | 
from Congress and giving it to an 
Administration for manipulation of 
the economy. It was called incredibly 
complex to administer, sure to gener- 
ate a new wave of court cases, in- 
equitable in its benefits to already- 
booming growth industries, and so 
on. 

What they said. Joel Barlow, tax 
lawyer representing the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said: “As serious 
as is our economic plight, we doubt 
that this kind of preferential tax 
treatment, which really amounts toa 
direct subsidy to one segment of 
business, is necessary or would be 
fruitful or effective.” 

Daniel C. Lewis of the Lynchburg 
Foundry Co. in Virginia, said: “The 
Administration’s tax incentive pro- 
posal fails to deal constructively with 
the lagging growth of our economy in 
that it fails to release funds where 
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they are most urgently needed, 
makes for gross inequities, undue 
complications, and undesirable bu- 
reaucratic intervention. The tax 
credit under consideration provides 
no funds which could be channeled 
into a struggling company without 
adequate financing, nor does it pro- 
vide relief for the company hitch 
has recently modernized or recently 
expanded.” 

Leslie K. Pollard of the Ray-O-Vac 
Co., Madison, Wis., said: “In my firm 
opinion, the proposed tax incentive 
for modernizing and expanding is 
not best for the present, and it would 
create a very Raion, precedent 
for the future.” 

Treasury view. Treasury officials, 
from Secy. C. Douglas Dillon on 
down, now know all the dozen or so 
reasons why industry representatives 
say they are against the tax credit 
plan devised by Asst. Secy. Stanley 
S. Surrey and backed solidly by Dil- 
lon and Kennedy. But Treasury off- 
cials believe that a key reason that 
businessmen decided politely to re- 
ject the plan is the hope of getting 
next year the kind of tax reduction 
plan they want—either a cut in cor- 
porate tax rate or an increase in de- 
preciation allowances, or both. 

Treasury officials have let enough 
out in public statements to reveal 
their feelings—and they get much 
more explicit off the record. 

They say the business attitude 
(“Oppose this now, and later we will 
get what we want”) is short-sighted, 
unrealistic, and politically not very 
smart. They are reacting much like 
a swain who has had his bouquet of 
roses called a bundle of thorns. They 
are miffed, annoyed, and testy. 

Businessmen are “dreaming,” 
Treasury aides say, when they throw 
away the offer of something real 
here and now for some future benefit 
they may never have a chance to get. 

Warning words. Surrey said as 
much recently in a Chicago speech: 
If businessmen “will view the situa- 
tion as realistically as has the Admin- 
istration . . . they will recognize that 
the large revenue losses involved in 
the various forms of accelerated de- 
preciation, wholly apart from other 
problems associated with these de- 
vices, simply are not feasible from a 
budgetary standpoint.” 

In fact, Treasury insiders say, 
Kennedy isn’t going to approve any 
big tax reduction in the depreciation 
reform recommendations he _ will 
make next year. 

Surrey says bluntly: “They might 
also recognize that other claimants 
to tax relief, who place great stress 
on individual income tax reduction 
as the answer to our economic prob- 
lems, are far less likely to yield their 
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claims to expensive accelerated de- 
preciation devices than to the invest- 
ment credit.” 

Political reaction? Some top Treas- 
ury Officials say flatly that the oppo- 
sition is political. So far, this attitude 
has showed up publicly only in Sur- 
rey’s speech before the Bond Club of 
Chicago. He said his colleagues find 
the widespread business antipathy 
to his scheme “genuinely puzzling.” 
After answering what he termed the 
“misconceptions” on which the oppo- 
sition is based, Surrey said the tax 
incentive is part of a “non-political 
é sare to our tax problems” that 
should be “considered and examined 
in the same light.” 

Treasury officials say that the com- 
pany executives they see privately, 
particularly the corporate tax law- 
yers, agree that the tax credit idea 
“is a good thing.” But top manage- 
ment political strategy, say the 
Treasury people, is that “they don’t 
want to take this tax benefit from a 
Democratic Administration. They 


want the tax cut all right, but they 
want it in depreciation or some way 
that doesn’t put it out in the open.” 

Dillon has said something like this 
publicly. On a TV interview last 
month he said of the tax credit oppo- 
sition: “Business would like to have 
a larger benefit than we are offering. 
We are offering a benefit that will 
cost $1.7-billion. Many of the alterna- 
tive proposals will cost $3-billion or 
$5-billion. . .. They prefer a straight 
tax reduction in some form which 
did not require them to do something 
to obtain this particular reform.” 

Chances for tax cut. Although 
Treasury officials hint darkly that the 
business rebuff to Kennedy’s tax in- 
centive plan may adversely affect 
future Administration decisions on 
tax policy, no one can spell out pre- 
cisely how. 

Actually, the Treasury and the Ad- 
ministration are taking an increas- 
ingly favorable tone toward recom- 
mending a tax cut next January to 
take effect in fiscal 1963. 


Cordiner reaffirms his stand 


GE head tells Kefauver subcommittee he regrets antitrust 
difficulties, but he firmly denies any personal 
negligence. He describes new and strict preventive measures 


Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman and 
president of General Electric Co., 
made his long-awaited appearance 
before the Senate Antitrust & Mo- 
nopoly subcommittee this week. His 
testimony was just about as ex- 
pected: He was repentant for his 
company’s antitrust difficulties, but 
adamant in denying that he was per- 
sonally negligent in allowing the 
corporation to get that way. 

Cordiner reacted vigorously once 
or twice during his day-long stay in 
the witness chair—particularly when 
he felt Committee Chmn. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.) was question- 
ing him more about his company’s 
background of antitrust troubles 
than he had other witnesses. Cor- 
diner also objected to photographers 
crouching in front of him (Kefauver 
shooed them away ). 

But mostly he calmly outlined his 
contention that GE got into trouble 
with the Justice Dept. because of a 
secret conspiracy by subordinates 
who, he said, were probably moti- 
vated by a desire to psa an im- 
portant power in their industries— 
“Mr. Transformer” or “Mr. Switch- 
gear’—or who simply wanted to do 


business in a lazy fashion by meet- 
ing with competitors to fix prices and 
divide markets. 

Last session. Testimony by Cor- 
diner and Commerce Secy. Luther 
H. Hodges concludes for now the 
subcommittee hearings on price fix- 
ing in the electrical manufacturing 
industry. But Kefauver may come 
back later for further hearings into 
the industry. 

Cordiner said GE has initiated 
“penetrating legal reviews” and 
“new financial auditing techniques” 
to help make sure the company 
doesn’t again get enmeshed in anti- 
trust violations. 

Earlier testimony before the sub- 
committee had intimated that illegal 
meetings also involved GE’s motor 
and electronic tube divisions, which 
were not named in the government's 
complaints against the company. 
Within 48 hours after reading the 
testimony, Cordiner said, he had 
launched inquiries to find out 
whether there was any wrong-doing. 
He said these inquiries had not yet 
been completed, but he is already 
satisfied there was complete compli- 
ance with the law in those divisions. 
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Steel’s dilemma 


Softening prices worry steelmen 


Spread of price cutting hits closer to bread and butter 
items, and steel gets anxious about how it can 
absorb wage boost due in October without financial damage 


The steel industry’s chairmen, meet- 
ing late last month at the annual 
convention of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, began beating the 
drums for higher prices in anticipa- 
tion of the steel wage boost due 
Oct. 1. 

But the party hadn’t been over a 
week before the trade disclosed some 
deadly serious price cutting, affect- 
ing the highest-volume stainless steel 
items, oil country goods, and line 
pipe. Mostly it was described in such 
fashion as to disguise its impact. But 
steelmakers who don’t blink at cus- 
tomer pressure or competitive price- 
sharing agree that, by whatever 
name, it’s price cutting. 

The burst of post-convention cut- 
ting highlighted the increased un- 
easiness of steel prices ever since 
March. This was while steel was 
bouncing up smartly from a 55% to 
72% operating rate. 

Despite the production surge, in 
exactly one day less than three 
months the industry recorded a 
dozen price reductions. The cuts 
affected a dozen different products, 
half of which are in no sense special- 
ties. This was half as many reduc- 
tions in three months as in the pre- 
vious 15. 

Chopping list. Here’s the most re- 
cent spate of cuts: 

Early this week, U.S. Steel’s Na- 
tional Tube Div. cut a popular grade 
of seamless line pipe $18 a ton; the 
industry attributes this to West 
Coast competition from foreign pro- 
ducers and domestic makers of 
welded pipe. 

Late last week, competitors 
matched a National Tube move to 
boost jobbérs’ discounts on oil coun- 
try goods by four percentage points. 

Early last week, Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp., a major specialty 
producer, cut base prices on cold- 
rolled stainless strip—far and away 
the highest-volume stainless product 
—and cut or dropped some extra 
charges on cold stainless sheet, sec- 
ond-highest in volume. 

Month after month. Before the 
convention, in the period from early 
March through mid-May, cuts came 
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on all sides. Upholstery wire prices 
were cut. U.S. Steel eliminated two 
regional tinplate premiums. Carpen- 
ter Steel Co. cut two grades of stain- 
less cold-heading wire. Atlantic Steel 
Co. cut reinforcing bars $5 a ton. 
Acme Steel Co. dropped a regional 
premium on cold-rolled carbon strip. 
Conduit prices were cut 5%. 

Then Carpenter cut bar, billet, 
and wire prices in a popular stainless 
grade 10%. Allegheny Ludlum an- 
nounced “big-order” prices on a new 
stainless grade. And the price of con- 
duit stock—semifinished product— 
was cut to help ease the squeeze 
on conduit producers who have been 
battling aluminum conduit. 

Near low. During all this time, 
only one steel price increase was an- 
nounced—a 1% boost by National 
Tube on three small sizes of oil well 
casing on Mar. 17. 

The post-convention cutting al- 
most immediately dropped the Labor 
Dept.’s finished steel price index a 
tenth of a point, to its lowest level 
since July, 1958. Almost certainly, 
National Tube’s oil country goods 
and line pipe moves will edge the 
index down again this week—but it 
will still stay several points above 
the July, 1958, level. 

Vexed. Steel people are sensitive, 
vexed, and embarrassed by this ac- 
celerating erosion of their price 
structure. Indirectly, it had been 
under attack for at least 15 months 
by continuing weakness of steel 
warehouse prices. Now the erosion is 
hitting mill prices; though it hasn’t 
yet really touched the bread and 
butter items, it has been getting em- 
barrassingly closer to them. 

The price churning has made one 
thing clear: The market is much too 
hard-boiled to give steel any credit 
for having ended a 12-year upward 
price spiral 34 months ago—an effort 
that cost steelmakers dearly. Custom- 
ers and competitors are telling steel 
bluntly it wasn’t enough. 

Nervous. That being true, steel- 
men are getting nervous about the 
prospects for early October, when 
they must add about 14¢ per hour to 
total employment costs. For months, 


steelmen have been saying rather 
dogmatically that this simply can’t 
be absorbed. 

One thing that scares them most 
now is Washington. If the Adminis- 
tration is as serious about holding 
prices down as it has been leaking 
to reporters for months, steel can 
only be in trouble on an October 
price increase. Here’s why: 

# In the second quarter, most pro- 
ducers will make their dividends. 
Some will earn enough to get cur- 
rent for the first half. 

« Steel faces a rising last half 
with inventories at minimum levels. 
Most, if not all, producers will earn 
third-quarter dividends. It’s hard to 
see how the fourth quarter can be 
much, if any, below 80%, where 
earnings ought to be good. 

" So if steel is to raise base prices 
generally, it will almost have to do 
it right on the heels of the Oct. 1 
employment cost boost. By mid- 
October, steel will be operating very 
briskly and publishing income state- 
ments showing adequate earnings in 
what is generally ‘steel’s slowest 
quarter, the third. 

Financial worries. One steel finan- 
cial officer concedes the industry 
could probably cover 1961 dividends 
even if it absorbs the Oct. 1 wage 
boost. But, he asks, “Where would 
we get the funds to carry on the 
spending we all know we must do?” 

Steel financial men argue that ab- 
sorbing the Oct. 1 wage boost would 
likely raise to about 70% the operat- 
ing rate necessary for most sly age 
to cover their dividends—leaving no 
margin whatever for short periods of 
slow business. Dividend rates would 
be shaky, imperiling the industry's 
ability to finance capital spending. 

Countering the contention of out- 
siders that steel’s profit is enough to 
absorb the boost handily, financial 
men point out that industry ship- 
ments and pre-tax profits were almost 
the same in 1950 and 1960. But the 
1950 volume was on $5.3-billion of 
stockholders’ equity, while in 1960 
the industry needed $10.5-billion for 
the same volume—actually, a cut of 
one-half in steel profits. 
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It’s battle 
of lures 
in air fight 


American counters Eastern’s 
low cost shuttle with de- 
luxe flights at premium price 


Two giant airlines with opposed 
philosophies will start slugging in 
earnest next week over a pair of 
huge, short-haul markets where the 
number of passengers on each runs 
as high as 2,000 a day. 

On one side is Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc., with its no-reservation, no-frills, 
reduced fare air shuttle service (pic- 
tures) between New York and Boston 
and between New York and Wash- 
ington (BW—Mar.25°61,p25). East- 
ern is now backing this experiment 
by putting $525,000 into a new ter- 
| minal exclusively for shuttle passen- 
gers, due to open Monday in a La 
Guardia Airport hangar at New York. 

On the other side is American Air- 
lines, Inc., for years the dominant 
carrier on the two routes. American’s 
strategy, at least in these markets, 
runs in the opposite direction. Start- 
ing Sunday it will upgrade its 
service. Twice daily between New 
York and Washington, three times 
between New York and _ Boston, 





er 
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Air shuttle passenger on Eastern Air Lines has only to 
pull boarding pass from machine (left, above), sign name 
and address to give airline a record in case of accident 






































American will fly a “Captain’s De- 
luxe Service” costing an extra $2. 
This will feature hors d'oeuvres, 
drinks, newspapers, stock. market 
quotations, and three stewardesses. 

In the middle is the much smaller 
Northeast Airlines, Inc., which has 
fought its way in four years from 
virtually no penetration in these 
markets to a point where its officers 
believe it currently leads. 

If anything, Northeast’s philoso- 
phy is more like American’s. It thinks 
most of its passengers are sophisti- 
cated travelers, usually businessmen, 
who want the niceties of first-class 
service. It believes its service is as 
de luxe as American will offer but 
plans no $2 surcharge. 

On the even hour. Eastern’s shut- 
tle flights leave the three cities on 
weekdays every even hour from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m. The planes are fully 
depreciated Lockheed Constellations, 
hence relatively cheap to operate. 
Fares between New York and Wash- 
ington are $14, between New York 
and Boston, $12, tax included. First- 
class fares are $19.14 and $16.50. 

Each plane, with galley removed 
and with three-and-two seating, can 
carry 95 people. When the 95th pas- 
senger has pulled his boarding pass 
from the dispenser (picture), the 
machine summons a stand-by plane. 
This concept is central to the opera- 
tion, yet it’s the one Eastern has the 


greatest difficulty selling. Eastern 
guarantees to take all comers, 


whether there are two extra plane- 
loads—as happened one Friday—or 
just one passenger. From Apr. 30, 
when service began, to June 3, it 
carried more than 35,000—and, says 
an executive, “We haven't left one 


behind.” 


(center), and get on the plane. He needs no reservation, 
can pay on trip. It’s still an experiment, but Eastern is 
opening a new $525,000 shuttle terminal at New York. 


Because it eliminates costly reser- 
vations and confirmations, much bag- 
gage handling, and so on, Eastern 
says it can operate at a profit if flights 
are only 50% full. It believes the easy 
arrangements will attract passengers. 
including businessmen. 

Opposite tack. American and 
Northeast take the view that most 
customers on these routes fly on 
business; that the fare doesn't matter 
because the company pays; that 
paper work of reservations is no 
strain because secretaries do it. A 
businessman with a definite appoint- 
ment, they believe, will want a con- 
firmed reservation. 

Starting Sunday, virtually all of 
American's schedules on these routes 
will be flown by the Electra II, 
an Electra with strengthened wings 
and engine mounts. 

Key question. The key question in 
the battle is whether reduced fare, 
commuter flights attract new busi- 
ness or steal passengers from the 
competition—and from Eastern’s 
own first-class flights. Charges and 
countercharges obscure the answer— 
but there’s an industry joke that half 
of Eastern’s shuttle passengers are 
spies from bus lines, railroads, and 
other airlines taking notes. 

Allegheny Airlines, Inc., has been 
operating a somewhat similar co:n- 

muter service, at 36% under first-class 
fares, between Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia since October, 1959. The no- 
reservation passenger uses the same 
plane as the first-class passenger, gets 
the same service, but boards only 
when space is available. A CAB ex- 
aminer said that as of June 30, 1960, 
the service had produced some 
18,000 passengers in excess of normal 
traffic growth. 
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In business 


Aerojet-General named prime contractor 
on nuclear rocket engine project 


Aerojet-General Corp. has been chosen over six other 
bidders to be prime contractor for Project Nerva (nu- 
clear engine for rocket vehicle application). Westing- 
house will be the principal subcontractor. The joint 
NASA-Atomic Energy Commission office is now nego- 
tiating the final contract. 

The first, six-month phase of Nerva is expected to 
cost around $2-million, with costs rising to between 
$100-million and $200-million by the completion of the 
program, probably in 1965. 

Nerva fits into the over-all Rover program, which 
aims to test fly a nuclear rocket engine from Cape 
Canaveral by 1966-67, with an operational nuclear 
rocket engine ready for space use within another year 
or two. By that time, the whole deal will probably have 
cost close to $400-million. 


Pipelines and gas producers urge 
Congress to act on price regulation 


Witnesses at Senate Commerce Committee hearings on 
the Magnuson bill to clear up the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s huge backlog of natural gas rate cases have 
charged that the measure attacks the symptoms of the 
problem instead of its root—which is how to regulate 
gas producers. 

The bill, introduced at the request of the National 
Assn. of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners, would: 

« Forbid producers and pipeline companies to file 
rate increases while FPC was still considering an earlier 
boost. 

# Extend FPC authority to the price of gas for indus- 
trial use. 

* Set deadlines by which FPC and its examiners 
would have to render decisions. 

At the hearings, producers and pipeline operators 
have demanded that Congress come to grips with the 
problem created by the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
putting producer prices under FPC control. The agency 
is still groping for a satisfactory method of regulation; 
nub of the matter is the difficulty of fixing retail gas 
rates when the wholesale rates are continually in doubt. 


Six makers of pole line equipment 
indicted on price-fixing charge 


Six makers of pole line equipment were indicted this 
week on a one-count price-fixing charge by a federal 
grand jury in Milwaukee. They were: Oliver Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Utilities Service Co., Hubbard & Co., Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co., Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., and A. B. 
Chance Co. The last four had also been named in the 
Philadelphia price-fixing cases in the electrical equip- 
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ment industry, but Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy said 
the cases were wholly unrelated. 

The companies are accused of conspiring for many 
years to fix prices and uniform discount rates and to 
establish noncompetitive distribution practices. The 
government says the six did 75% of the pole line hard- 
ware business in the East and in Colorado, Montana, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Wyoming. 


In another price-fixing case, a federal judge in Dayton, 
Ohio, set fines for two executives and four companies in 
the electrical resistor industry. Those fined were: Speer 
Carbon Co. and its vice-president (sales), Edward W. 
Butler; Allen-Bradley Co., and George W. Vater, sales 
manager of its Electronics Div.; Stackpole Carbon Co.; 
and International Resistance Co. 


In a third case, four oil companies announced that they 
would appeal the ruling of a federal district court in 
Indiana upholding their conviction, with seven other 
companies, on charges of fixing gasoline prices in 1957 
in South Bend. A 12th company, Gulf Oil Corp., was 
acquitted by the district court. 

The four that have announced they will appeal are 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Texaco, Inc., the Ohio Oil 
Co., and Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. The other seven 
companies are also expected to appeal. 


Court upholds right of Northern lines 
to refuse joint rate to rival 


The U.S. Supreme Court has refused to grant the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR a joint rate on 
freight moved to the West Coast over the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Ry. 

The SP&S is owned jointly by the Great Northern Ry. 
and the Northern Pacific Ry. Co.; it links Spokane and 
Portland. The Northern lines quote joint rates for hauls 
to Portland but refuse to allow the Milwaukee to do so; 
as a result, Northern rates to Portland are lower than 
the combination rate that the Milwaukee charges. 

When the Milwaukee protested, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the joint rate charged by the Northern lines 
is protected by the “short haul” provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, which permit a railroad to refuse 
freight originating on a competing line when the entire 
haul could have taken place on its own lines. Thus the 
court upheld the Northern lines’ contention that they 
and the SP&S made up a single system, which the Mil- 
waukee was attempting to short haul. 


Chicago gasoline price war ends 


Chicago’s five-month gasoline price war ended this week 
as first independents and then major refiners announced 
6¢ to 9¢ boosts at the pump, bringing prices back to near 
normal. During the war, retail prices of regular gasoline 
had fallen to 25.9¢ a gal., from 33.9¢. 
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says Charles Mayne, manager, oe a Re ee a ei aime a 4 
E. J. Merrill Drug Co., Ironton, Ohio 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


ter- “We recently told our customers to telephone us collect 
Here are some examples: 


use whenever they wanted to reorder,” reports Mr. Mayne. 
ti “The effect on business was amazing. Within a few 
Wi weeks, sales jumped 30% —and they’re still climbing. Not 
ti | only that—our sales costs are lower, and we can cut the time 
between order and delivery. Our salesmen can extend cover- 
age of their markets, too. 


Louisville to Ironton,O.. . .... . 70¢ 
Chmage te Detroit ee ke ee 
Cleveland to Milwaukee... ... . $1.05 
Milam te Atioiia.. ose cs SSS 
San Francisco to Washington, D.C. . . $2.25 





“We adopted the call-collect plan because it’s the best 


“11; ° . Th d tes, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
sales-building idea we’ve had in years.” ee re eet 


minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
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RESEARCH 


A preventive for heart attacks? 


The big breakthrough could come at any time. New theories, 
new drugs, and new tools are giving doctors better 
weapons to help fight off heart disease at an earlier stage 


Will scientists ever develop a means 
of preventing heart attacks? If so, 
how soon? 

Only a few months ago, research- 
ers in heart diseases were unwilling 
even to guess at the answers. Now, 
however, a flurry of important devel- 
opments indicates that a_ break- 
through may be near in the long 
search for a preventive. 

Public concern about the heart at- 
tack problem has been on the rise. 
The American Heart Assn. has 
warned bluntly that, as things stand 
today, one out of every five middle- 
aged males can expect to suffer a 
heart attack before the age of 65. 
And the death rate is running close 
to 500,000 a year. 

To make matters worse, athero- 
sclerotic coronary heart disease— 
the condition known generally as a 
heart attack—is most apt to strike in 
the prime middle years. And the dis- 
ease cuts across the entire male pop- 
ulation regardless of station or oc- 
cupation. 

This gloomy picture may _ be 
changed—before the end of the dec- 
ade—if recent findings turn out to 
be as valuable as they look now. 
That doesn’t mean that at that point 
heart attacks will cease to occur. It 
does mean, however, that doctors 
will have better tools to anticipate 
heart attacks, and means to prevent 
patients from having recurrences. 
Meanwhile the bits and pieces that 
must be filled in before heart disease 
is conquered are beginning to fall 
into place. 

New theories. There is growing 
evidence that hardening of the cor- 
onary arteries in man is a two-step 
process—an injury to the lining of 
the arteries and the presence of a 
certain fat (lipoprotein) in the blood 
as it flows past the site of the injury. 
Since coronary arteries carry the 
blood to the heart, any severe clog- 
ging of these arteries becomes a 
chief cause of heart attacks. And 
anything that can prevent the injury 
or keep the concentration of lipopro- 
tein from aggravating the hardening 
process becomes a method to pre- 
vent the subsequent attack. 
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Working under a grant from the 
American Heart Assn., Dr. Levin L. 
Waters, professor of pathology at 
Yale, last month reinforced this 
theory with evidence that he has ac- 
cumulated over 20 years. 

Apparently, arterial injury in man 
occurs commonly, Waters says. In 
experimental animals, damage to the 
arteries may be produced by short 
periods (a few minutes) of high 
blood pressure, or by bacteria, or by 
chemical substances carried in the 
blood during illness. The arteries re- 
act in a similar way—regardless of 
what the injurious agent is—by form- 
ing fatty “plaques” on the artery 
wall. 

These plaques actually are a kind 
of arterial reaction to inflammation, 
Waters claims. Lipoprotein in the 
blood flowing past the site of injury 
is trapped even though the blood is 
moving swiftly. The inevitable result 
is hardening of the arteries. 

Waters further states that the 
greater the injury to the artery walls, 
the less blood lipoprotein necessary 
to establish a pre-heart attack condi- 
tion. This could explain why harden- 
ing of the arteries often develops in 
people who have demonstrably nor- 
mal blood fat levels. 

Waters has experimented only on 
animals, so far. But, on the basis of 
these tests, he states flatly that hard- 
ening of the arteries cant be caused 
by a heavy blood fat concentration 
alone. Injury to the artery wall is the 
necessary first step. 

Diagnosis and treatment. New 
tools for diagnosing cardiac ailments 
are also becoming available. Recent 
developments in X-ray examination 
and radiocardiography equipment 
(page 38) now make it possible for 
doctors to inspect coronary arteries 
before heart attacks. 

There already have been spec- 
tacular successes in the surgical 
treatment of heart and blood vessel 
abnormalities. Surgeons can reopen 
narrow or closed arteries that feed 
the heart; they can tuck in or patch 
hearts about to erupt; and can even 
replace weakened or ballooned-out 
arteries with plastic arteries. 








But the real problem—so far un- 
solved—has been to alleviate coro- 
nary arterial trouble before a heart 
attack occurs. 

“The greatest handicap in devel- 
oping rational therapy to prevent 
heart attacks,” says Dr. Edward 1. 
Goldsmith of the New York Hospital- 
Cornell Medical Center, “has been 
insufficient knowledge of the actual 
problem within the coronary ariery 
itself. The diagnostic advances of 
the past few months have indicated 
that the prevention of heart attacks 
is not beyond eventual, and perhaps, 
imminent control.” 

Hormone drug. New theories and 
diagnostic methods are not the only 
aspects of heart research that are 
gaining ground. Recent tests of a 
female sex hormone, Premarin, in- 
dicate that it may be an important 
drug in preventing heart attacks. 
There are already a number of anti- 
coagulant drugs for patients who 
have had heart attacks. But the use 
of hormones is a relatively new idea. 

Tests reported at a meeting of the 
American Federation of Clinical Re- 
search at Carmel, Calif., indicate 
that males who are fed a small daily 
dose of Premarin appear to live 
longer than those who are treated 
with anticoagulants alone. 

Although the Premarin tests have 
been going on for only four years, 
one interesting finding has emerged. 
Patients who are fed small daily 


doses do not experience a lowered | 


level of cholesterol in the blood 
stream. Yet they appear to live 
longer than patients with the same 
cholesterol level who are not given 
the drug. 

What this means isn’t entirely 
clear yet. But, according to Dr. Jes- 
sie Marmorston, clinical professor of 
medicine at the University of South- 
ern California Medical School, it 
appears to discount the widespread 
belief that a reduced amount of cho- 
lesterol in the blood stream augurs 
well for a heart patient. The dis- 
covery could also lead to the devel- 
opment of a new, simple, and rela- 
tively inexpensive chemical means 
of preventing heart attacks. End 
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Now Available: One More Safeguard 
Against the Spread of Fire! 


Motivated in no small measure by the disastrous fire 
on board the U.S.S. Constellation, shipbuilders on the east 
coast recently looked into, then purchased, a new type of 
waterproof paper. A strong, paper-like material was 
needed for drop cloths and aprons around welding areas 
and, needless to say, it had to be permanently flame 
resistant. 

Called Pyro-Kure, this U/L rated line of laminated 
papers prevents the passage of moisture-vapor. In addi- 
tion, however, they also help in the reduction of fire 
hazards. Uniquely, when temperatures surrounding the 
material reach the combustion point, tt extinguishes itself, 
and it retains this property permanently. 

The major makers of insulation now use Pyro-Kure 


reinforced paper, foil, plastics and 
other products for construction, 


industrial packaging and agriculture DIVISION OF 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


American SISALKRAFT Company 
Nae 


paper, foil and plastic film combinations as insulation 
facing, jackets for pipe insulation and over air-condition- 
ing ductwork. Architects and engineers are increas- 
ingly specifying this product line for construction usage. 

We are experienced in the manufacture of low cost, 
waterproof papers, foils and plastic films for industrial 
packaging, tough sealing tapes for corrugated cartons, as 
well as vapor barriers for building and road construction. 
All can be reinforced for amazing strength. 

If tnis experience suggests a possible answer to a 
packaging or construction problem in your firm, we will 
be glad to hear from you. Write to our main office Dept. 
1506, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


# = e.. % 
SREP + 


+ Sales Offices: ATTLEBORO, MASS., CARY, ILL., SAN FRANCISCO 
= In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., in principal cities 




































‘Tuning in’ on heart ailments 


Telemedics’ radiocardiograph—an offshoot of space 
research—gives a more useful cardiogram 
because it can be used while patient is exercising 


The term ‘‘fallout’”’ is getting a big 
play in scientific jargon in a com- 
pletely non-nuclear sense. It’s the 
word used to cover the discoveries 
and developments that come along 
as side effects of major research 
projects—products that turn out to 
have commercial values quite apart 
from those for which they were 
originally designed. 

The nation’s multibillion-dollar 
space effort almost certainly will 
have extensive fallout of this kind, 
even though most such products that 
have reached the market so far have 
a gimmicky cast. 

Now Telemedics, Inc., a subsidi- 
ary of Vector Mfg. Co., has trained 
its telemetry knowhow on an impor- 
tant and useful new product: a radio- 
cardiograph setup for doctors that 
promises earlier detection and better 
diagnosis of heart troubles (page 36). 

Test flight fallout. Telemetry is 
the technique of coding, broadcast- 
ing, and receiving physical data. On 
missile test shots, for instance, in- 
formation on temperature and wind 
velocity endured by the nose cone 
are relayed back to ground control 
stations by telemetry. Vector used 
this technology to build equipment 
for the Navy’s medical lab at Johns- 
ville, Pa., to record the astronauts’ 
electrocardiograms, respiration rate, 
and brain-wave activity during test 
fights. 

Adaptations of this equipment are 
now being sold to doctors and hos- 
pital cardiology departments. The 
$2,100 device consists of a coding 
and transmission device little bigger 
than a pack of cigarettes and a desk 
receiving unit that can pick up sig- 
nals 500 ft. away and translate them 
through a normal cardiogram print- 
ing unit or an oscilloscope, or both. 
Its major appeal is that—unlike con- 
ventional methods—it can take a 
cardiogram of the patient while he 
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is moving about or exercising, and 
thus give an accurate picture of the 
heart action when it is under strain. 

The Telemedics product sends the 
data from heart to receiver by radio, 
leaving the patient free to do as he’s 
instructed. Initial tests run by Dr. 
Samuel Bellet, head of the Cardi- 
ology Div. of Philadelphia General 
Hospital, showed that more than 
one-quarter of all patients with 
known heart trouble register special 
abnormalities only or chiefly during 
exercise—abnormalities that disap- 
pear on the cardiogram when exer- 
cise stops. 

Almost 7% of “normal” subjects 
tested with the new device have 
minor heart abnormalities during ex- 
ercise, researchers say. These normal 
subjects were mainly interns in their 
mid- and late thirties; the assump- 
tion is that these minor abnormalities 
would show up more frequently in 
older people. 

Other uses. The transmitter’s 500- 
ft. range suggests other uses besides 
diagnosis during exercise. Telemed- 
ics is pushing sets for hospital use 
so that a cardiologist in one spot 
can keep constant check on heart 
patients and on postoperative cases 
by tuning in on one after another to 
check heart activity. And the com- 
pany also is about to introduce a 
device that translates the cardio- 
gram data into a magnetic code for 
recording on a regular home tape re- 
corder. This would allow a business- 
man, say, to make a tape recording 
of his heart reactions during a nor- 
mal business day, which the cardi- 
ologists could then translate to a 
normal] cardiogram tape. In this way, 
heart strain that occurs because of 
tension, but not because of exercise, 
can be pinned down and diagnosed. 

The inconspicuousness of the 
transmitter, the ease with which the 
patient can be wired up (the two 
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electrodes are included as part of j 


regular Band-Aids and the wires 
simply snapped into them), and the 
complete freedom allowed the pa- 
tient mean that for the first time it 
will be practical to get records of 


the heart’s reaction over a period of ! 


time to, say, new drugs. The device 
should be a bocn also in studying 
the normal workings of the heart. 

In the field. The radiocardiograph 
is the first of a number of space- 
inspired medical tools that should be 


hitting the market soon. Motorola, f 


Inc., already is marketing an EKG 
device that transmits its information 
over telephone lines, so that a cardi- 
ologist can be consulted by phone. 


Radiocardiograph at Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital registers heart action 


(below) of salesman (above) while he 
simulates normal exertion of his job. 
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Washington outlook Bit 


June 10, 1961 


The real effect of Pres. Kennedy's European trip on our allies and our 
enemies cannot be known for months. 

On the surface, nothing has changed—except a deepening of the sense 
of foreboding about Khrushchev’s intentions (page 25). 

But here at home, the trip is certain to have a major impact on govern- 
ment and politics, along lines already roughly discernible. 


Kennedy gains stature from the trip. 

The bare fact that he saw Khrushchev and got away without a public 
shoe-pounding fit of temper by the Soviet boss is taken by many as some- 
thing of an achievement. 

There’s bipartisan agreement that Kennedy conducted himself with 
cool skill. The trip offset some of the damage inflicted on Kennedy by the 
Cuban fiasco. 

Kennedy’s warning that the nuclear test ban discussions are in deep 
trouble, along with the generally somber tone of his report to the people 
by TV Tuesday night, points to renewed calls for a greater national effort. 

This means higher spending for arms, space, and foreign aid. 

Kennedy can speak out for such programs now with the added prestige 
of a President who has personally talked with the other world leaders. 
His foreign aid requests—in deep trouble in Congress—are already being 
given a better chance of adoption. 


In three weeks, fiscal 1961 will end with a red ink entry of something like 
$3-billion on the books. 

This will touch off bitter controversy over the budget and where it is 
going under Kennedy. 

There will be politics in the flurry of charges and countercharges, but 
there will also be honest disagreement and confusion. 

Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon is forecasting a $3.8-billion deficit next 
year. 

As the business pace increases, Dillon hopes for a sharp rise in tax rev- 
enues—to $90-billion or more in fiscal 1963, which begins July 1, 1962. 
A rise of this kind—he is telling members of Congress—should meet all 
the spending increases now in the Kennedy program and leave something 
for tax reduction. 


Republicans reject this forecast. 

Rep. Charles A. Halleck, GOP leader in the House, complains that 
nobody—not even Kennedy’s own budget experts—knows what the New 
Frontier programs are going to cost. He warns about a rise of $60-billion 
in spending in five years “if not sooner.” 


The Republican Party is moving to the right as it prepares for the 1962 
Congressional election, with spending the big issue. 

Selection of Rep. William E. Miller of New York as the new National 
Chairman, replacing the more liberal Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky, 
gives conservatives a sweep of the top Republican jobs in Washington. 

The party’s voice here will be increasingly militant. 
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Miller speaks out: 
He likes Goldwater 


$700-million cost 
on job program 


Rail merger map 
arouses senators 


Treasury will take 
tax compromise 
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Washington outlook continued 


Miller is as strongly conservative as the party's official spokesmen in 
Congress—Sen. Everett Dirksen and Rep. Halleck. 

Miller's job is to capture the House next year, which means taking 45 
seats now held by Democrats. 

Miller is a tough, partisan campaigner, and will look for GOP candi- 
dates of the same type. 


Outside the Eastern Seaboard, at least, Miller will run the kind of cam- 
paign that Sen. Barry Goldwater has been saying is necessary if Repub- 
licans hope to win the White House away from Kennedy in 1964. This 
week, Miller came out flatly for Goldwater on the 1964 ticket, either as 
President or Vice-President. 

GOP morale is high, as reflected at meetings here last week. 

Democrats are worried. 

In a recent speech to party faithful calling for an increased effort, 
Democratic Chm. John Bailey confessed that the public reaction to Ken- 
nedy’s programs is fuzzy. 

The old New Deal issues such as social security and housing loans 
were simple and easy to grasp, Bailey said. But Republicans can take the 
more complicated issues of today and blur them while avoiding head-on 
opposition, he added. 


Congressional critics of the Administration’s job retraining and relocation 
program are pressing for details about the plan. 

One detail: The total cost is pegged at $700-million. Spending will start 
with a modest $100-million the first year. 

Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg, the chief defender of the plan before 
Congress, this week explained one way the program could be used if the 
money is voted. 

If an employer moves his operations to a new plant, the government 
can pay the moving costs of his workers to the new location. The employer 
might find his old work force at the plant gates on opening day, planning 
to work at the same old wages. 


Powerful resistance to rail mergers is building up in the Senate—and a 
glance at the map shows why. 

Three potent Senate leaders are behind a resolution asking the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to go slow on rail mergers. They are Senate 
Majority Leadér Mike Mansfield of Montana, Democratic Whip Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota, and Warren G. Magnuson of Washington, chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee. 

Rail service in each of their states would be affected if one merger goes 
through. That is the proposed merger of the Great Northern, Burlington, 
and Northern Pacific into one giant line stretching from Chicago to the 


Pacific Northwest. 


The Treasury, hard-pressed to defend its complicated proposal for a depre- 
ciation tax credit, has a compromise plan that it will accept. 

The substitute would be an across-the-board 7% credit for investment in 
new plant and equipment. This would be more to business liking than the 


graduated plan proposed by the Treasury (page 30). 
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| FINICKY EMPLOYEE APPETITES 


...now automated 
food service 
provides the variety 


they crave 


Canteen Servinette® vending machines provide a com- 
plete, automatic food service, handy to personnel. Service 
is immediate on all hot or cold items; all foods are uni- 
formly tasty; coffee is freshly brewed always. 
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mercial music systems . . . ABT bill and coin changers. . 
Corporation for financing. Canteen services available throughout the world from Canteen International, S.A. 


AUTOMATIC 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN COMPANY OF AMERICA ¢ MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA ¢ CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 











America’s eating habits are changing, food experts say. 
There’s more snack-type, off-hour eating—shorter meal- 
times—definite emerging patterns of taste. For plants 
that provide manual employee feeding, these trends 
pose a real problem. Solution: Canteen automated 
food service. 

Canteen® vending machines provide hot and cold 
foods of superior quality, planned by dietitians who 
know how to please American tastes. These foods are 
instantly available, night or day; menus vary through- 
out the work week. Employees gain by getting the kind 
of food they like best. Management gains by avoiding 
the high overhead of manual food preparation and 
serving. 

Canteen offers a complete, country-wide automated 
food service, locally operated and managed, thoroughly 
reliable, accurately audited. Only from Canteen can you 
get Canteen service. For the whole story, call Canteen 
—conveniently listed in the Yellow Pages. 












This iS Automatic Canteen: Automatic service for hot and cold foods and beverages; candy, 


cigarettes . . . Rowe automatic vending machines . . . Nationwide Food Service, Inc. (in-plant catering) . . . AMI com- 
. Commercial Discount Corporation and Hubshman Factors 


CANTEEN 

















Tomorrow's supersonic transport may change shape in mid-air; swept-back for speed, it may have to sprout landing wings. 


TRANSPORTATION 


When supersonic travel comes 


Airlines and plane builders shudder at cost and seemingly 
insoluble problems; but they’re aiming at Mach 3 
speed and already arguing about how to finance development 


The world’s airlines and _ plane 
builders are troubled these days by 
a haunting vision that refuses to dis- 
appear. 
The vision that both attracts and 
disturbs them is something like the 
airliner with fold-away wings in the 
drawing above. It is longer and thin- 
ner than today’s jets, but no one 
knows its exact dimensions nor how 
many people it will carry. Its wings 
will probably be in the tail—but no 
one knows their exact shape. It will 
be fast, but precisely how fast no 
one is prepared to say. Some look 
for twice the speed of sound, others 
for three times—or over 2,000 mph. 
Before it can turn into blueprints 
and prototypes—let alone be used in 
commercial service—millions of dol- 
lars must be spent on research and 
testing. Part of this will have to 
come from U.S. taxpayers, many of 
whom will never get to fly in it. Part 
will have to come from banks, in- 

surance companies, and stockhold- 
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ers of plane manufacturers already 
deeply involved in the present com- 
mercial jets. 

The cost of each plane, at least in 
this country, may come as high as 
$18-million or as low as $11-million. 
The plane, itself, may not fly in air- 
line service until the early 1970s. 

And yet, this spring the industry 
is pouring forth a torrent of words, 
promises, and tentative plans for the 
craft. U.S. plane builders are al- 
ready getting into position for the 
coming race—among them North 
American Aviation, Inc., Boeing Co., 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., General 
Dynamics/San Diego (formerly part 
of the Convair Div. of General 
Dynamics Corp.), and Douglas Air- 
craft Co. 

Inevitable. The center of all this 
excitement is a jet known as the 
SST, or supersonic transport. Before 
the first SST zooms the first paying 
passengers from New York to Lon- 
don in two and a half hours, so many 


hundreds of millions of dollars must 
be spent, so many years of hard work 
must go into the project, that the 
question is begged: Is it worth it? 
Worth it or not, the SST is prac- 
tically inevitable. 

If the world’s airlines were all con- 
trolled by bankers, equipment pur- 
chasing might well have stopped 
with the DC-6B, one of the most 
profitable airplanes ever built. By 
now the 6B would have paid for it- 
self and profits would be pouring in. 
Instead, airlines are controlled by 
men and by governments that are 
constantly trying to steal someone 
else’s business without losing any 
themselves. The best way to do this 
is to fly the fastest plane. 

If one airline, anywhere in the 
world, operates a commercially feasi- 
ble SST, all the remaining long- 
distance lines will have to buy it; 
they can’t afford not to, just as they 
couldn't afford not to buy today’s 
jets. The same laws of competition 
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apply to the producers. The amount 
of business—and prestige—that will 
accrue to the manufacturer of the 
first such plane is too tempting to 
pass up. Since the British, French, 
presumably Russian plane builders 
are already going ahead, the U.S. 
cannot afford not to join the race. 

Two necessities. Victory will not 
necessarily go to the swiftest, how- 
ever. The SST has two basic require- 
ments for success: It must be safe, 
and it must operate at a profit. 

“We're not going to be selling 
tickets to a bunch of astronauts or 
asking for volunteers to be the first 
man in space,” says one airline en- 
gineer. “We're going to be dealing 
with the public that wants to get 
from here to there at least as safely 
and probably more safely than in to- 
day’s planes.” 

The economics of the SST will 
depend on solutions to problems 
some of which haven't even come up 
yet. Nevertheless, it is generally 
agreed that the cost of operating 
this plane, measured in terms of fly- 
ing one seat one mile, must be no 
greater than the most economical of 
today’s subsonic jets. 

Shattering problem. The econom- 
ics are still hazy because no one 
really knows with any exactitude 
what the SST is going to look like. 
The design of the plane hinges on 
all sorts of related problems. 

For example, any plane that ex- 
ceeds the speed of sound creates a 
phenomenon known as a sonic boom. 
Shock waves extend upward from 
the plane where they don’t matter, 
and down to earth where they do. 
These waves can, and quite fre- 
quently do, break glass. 

What's worse, after a certain speed 
the intensity of the sonic boom does 
not increase with the speed of the 
plane, but with its size. And the 
supersonic transports of the future 
will be behemoths. Obviously, the 
nation’s airways can’t be marked by 
a trail of broken windows. 

There may be no solution to this 
problem; certainly none has turned 
up yet. It may be that these planes 
can fly only over water—making sure 
that all vessels keep clear. If this is 
so, the number of SSTs needed will 
be substantially reduced—perhaps to 
150; the price per plane will soar; 
and so will total operating costs. 

High fliers. The more optimistic 
think the way out is to fly very high 
—perhaps 75,000 to 80,000 feet, and 
to stay below supersonic speeds until 
most of this altitude is reached. But 
this will require a prodigious amount 
of fuel for a lot of inefficient flying 
at “slow” speeds. This, in turn, means 
bigger and more powerful engines— 
or perhaps more of them. 
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The sonic boom must be tamed so SSTs won't leave a trail of shattered windows. 


To compensate for increased 
weight and operating costs, designers 
will probably increase cabin size to 
gain more seats and revenue. This 
adds still more weight, and starts the 
vicious circle over again. 

Each change, of course, affects the 
seat-mile operating costs. Further- 
more, putting more seats on a plane 
doesn’t guarantee they'll all be sold. 
The industry is agreed that an im- 
properly sized SST will be an eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Changing shape. There's an even 
weirder unknown connected with 
the SST. If it is designed to fly effi- 
ciently at 2,000 ane it probably 
can’t be thoroughly efficient or air- 
worthy when coming in for a landing 
at 120 mph. so it may have to change 
shape in mid-air (cartoon, page 46). 
This change, known in technical cir- 
cles as “variable geometry,” solves a 
lot of SST problems, but in doing so 
introduces a lot more. 

If, for example, the wings extend 
straight out at slow speeds and fold 
to a swept-back angle for supersonic 
flying, it is most important that they 
move symmetrically. If they pivot, 
they will have to pivot on one point 
—probably one bearing—and this 
situation is anathema to designers 
and pilots. 

There’s a long list of other, equall 
serious problems connected wit 
moving wings. But perhaps the en- 
tire situation was best—if laconically 
—summed up by a Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., engineer in a 
recent technical paper: “Much flight 


testing of variable wing geometry 
should be successfully completed,” 
he said, “before this feature is tried 
in airline service.” 

The wings may not be the only 
part of the plane that changes shape 
as it goes through the sound barrier. 
Pilots will have to see to land and 
take off; but at 2,000 mph., it will 
probably be dangerous to have a 
windshield that might break from 
pressure or hailstones. Hence a metal 
cowling may have to slide down over 
the front of the cockpit. 

Missing engine. Still another seri- 
ous problem concerns the engines. 
Military planes capable of flying at 
comparable speeds have a device 
known as an afterburner. But this is 
far too noisy. Probably some sort 
of two-in-one engine will be needed. 
At low speeds and altitudes it will 
behave like today’s jets; that is, 
whirling blades will compress the 
air in the combustion chamber. At 
cruising speed, air will be entering 
the engines so fast the compressor 
blades will be in the way and the 
engine will probably become a ram- 
jet. 

No such engine is available yet. 
Until it is, designers can’t really make 
finished plans for the plane itself. 

More familiar. If these are the im- 
portant problems—the sonic boom, 
variable geometry, power plant, and 
the over-all economics—they are by 
no means all. But the others are 
reminiscent of the fears circulated 
10 years before today’s commercial 
jets started flying. With these the in- 
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New Twists from an 


old hand in Fiber Glass: 


Engineered Products for the Space Age 





SUPERSONIC TEST FLIGHTS simulated 
in this Air Force wind tunnel create 
intense heat and vibration. The solu- 
tion to this tough thermal and acous- 
tical insulation problem is pillows of 
rugged G-B fiber glass insulation that 
were specially designed by G-B en- 
gineers. 


MISSILE INSULATION for Douglas’ 
mighty Nike is a G-B fiber glass prod- 
uct specially designed to meet exact- 
ing specifications. Rugged enough to 
withstand rapid pressure changes, 
jolts and vibrations, this G-B insula- 
tion provides utmost protection 
against extreme temperature changes. 


FOR INFORMATION, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND FABRICATION SERVICE, WRITE ‘‘O.E.M. DEPT.” 


SUBTERRANEAN ARMY CAMP. Buried 
under the Greenland ice cap, Army 
scientists and engineers are busy 
conducting a scientific research pro- 
gram. Heat and power for the camp 
are provided by a nuclear power 
plant. To minimize heat loss, highly 
efficient G-B Ultralite® insulates the 
walls and roofs of 5 under-the-snow 
buildings. 


GUSTIN ABI myc 


208 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Thermal and acoustical insulations 


Automotive products Railroad products 


Pipe couplings and fittings 
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Supersonic jets must learn to slow 
down without hurling passengers about. 


dustry is more confident of solutions. 

Can deadly overdoses of ozone 
and cosmic radiation at 80,000 feet 
be filtered out? Can an air-condi- 
tioning system that won't fail be de- 
veloped? At 2,000 mph. the outside 
skin of the plane will reach 600F, 
and without air-conditioning the pas- 
sengers and crew will be fried. 

Metals will have to be used that 
can stand frequent heating and cool- 
ing cycles and high-intensity noise 
from the engines. Stainless steel or 
titanium will probably do the job, 
but years must be spent in testing. 

At 80,000 ft., pressure failure in 
the cabin simply can’t be tolerated. 
The best way of insuring against 
this, of course, is to have no win- 
dows. The industry, however, is 
agreed that this can’t be the answer. 
Passengers almost have to see out, 
even if all they see is a star or two. 
When the plane is “doing things”— 
bumping in turbulence or banking 
steeply—passengers might panic if 
they were in only a metal cylinder. 

Another unanswered question con- 
cerns turbulence at these speeds and 
altitudes. Yet another is: How do you 
slow the plane down at journey’s 
end without sending the passengers 
flying through the cabin like projec- 
tiles? As one airline executive points 
out, “People aren't going to get 
strapped into “G” suits to go to 
Tokyo.” 

Fuel puzzles. Fuel raises some 
puzzling problems. At extreme heats 
that the SST will generate, there’s 
danger of fuel decomposing. This 
certainly can’t be permitted, nor can 
airlines afford to drain the unused 
portion after every flight. Oil com- 
panies are now working on a heat 
resistant, hydrocarbon fuel, but this 
may be 25% more expensive than to- 
day’s jet fuel. This could throw the 
economics out of kilter. 

There’s also the matter of how 
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add a new dimension 
to your profit-picture 


The AChieverfone, AC’s new mobile 
radiotelephone for cars and trucks, 
makes money for your company and 
it saves time as well. Here’s why! 
With the AChieverfone, your sales- 
men, servicemen or drivers can have 
actual telephone contact when they 
are on the road. They can stay in 
constant touch with customers... 
talking directly from their cars or 
trucks just like they would on a 
regular business telephone. 


Think of what this means to your 
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total business operation! In most 
cases, you get the jump on compe- 
tition — to say nothing of the im- 
pression you will make on regular 
or prospective customers. 


AChieverfone will be just as valu- 
able to your company tomorrow as 
it is ioday because of four-channel, 
pushbutton controlled capability. As 
mobile radiotelephone service grows 
and more channels become available, 
AChieverfone-equipped vehicles wili 
seldom have to wait for a busy 


channel to clear when making or 
receiving a call. 

AChieverfone is reliable, attractive 
and takes up little space in your 
vehicles. Furthermore, AChieverfone 
can be installed in less than two 
hours and costs less than other 
comparable mobile radiotelephones. 


Consider this modern communica- 
tions system for all your cars and 
trucks. For more information about 
AChieverfone, write or call AC in 
Milwaukee today. 


The Electronics Division of General Motors ¢ Box 622 « Milwaukee 1, Wis. « Telephone: BRoadway 3-1120 











ae 
rocket controls, 
POT simplifies 
Switching 


DOT’s unique new UNIPLANE 
switch concept replaces bulky, multi- 
deck switches, component boards and 
complex wiring with a single, compact 
assembly. All switch elements are ac- 
cessibly located in one plane and 
printed circuitry eliminates malfunc- 
tions due to assembly errors. Cost 
reductions, too, are substantial. 


United-Carr’s Ucinite division com- 
bines the highest degree of manufac- 
turing precision with carefully engi- 
neered design reliability to produce a 
wide range of electromechanical com- 
ponents for the electronics industry 
and for the automobile and appliance 
industries, too. 


The 
UCINITE COMPANY 


NEWTONVILLE 60, MASSACHUSETTS 
Division of 
United-Carr Fastener Corporation 
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much reserve fuel to carry, since 
every extra pound has such an im- 
portant bearing on operating costs. 
Certainly something will have to be 
done about today’s air traffic con- 
trol, delays, and weathered-in air- 
ports. A transatlantic SST will prob- 
ably have to have landing clearance 
in London before taking off from 
New York. 

By stages. These are by no means 
all the problems, but they do serve 
to show the magnitude of the job to 
be done. In view of its size, many 
people are asking why U.S. plane 
builders don’t proceed in easier 
stages; why we don’t first build a 
plane to go twice the speed of sound 
instead of three times. 

This is precisely what the British 
and French plan to do. Such a plane 
can be built of aluminum, its sys- 
tems won't be nearly so complicated, 
its engines are already available. 
Even so, it will be enormously ex- 
pensive, requiring years and years 
of operation to pay for itself. If, five 
years after it goes into revenue 
service, an airplane half again as fast 
becomes available, the first one will 
become a white elephant. 

Controversy. So U.S. plane build- 
ers are agreed that the goal to shoot 
for is a Mach 3 jet. But that’s ap- 
proximately the only point that they 
are agreed upon. There’s a lively con- 
troversy brewing among prospective 
SST contestants on how the program 
should be moved forward, and what 
role the government should play. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. believes the 
government should subsidize the 
building of two or three prototype 
models of a commercial SST, which 
could be flown and tested exhaus- 
tively before cutting metal on a 
production aircraft. The cost could 
run in excess of $500-million. 

North American Aviation opposes 
this. Its position is that the only gov- 
ernment subsidy required and proper 
is about $80-million, for research and 
development to solve some of the 
nagging, hard-core problems. These 
are problems that won't be solved, 
or solved sufficiently by the B-70, 
a Mach 3 bomber North American 
is now building. Although the 
bomber can’t be adapted for civilian 
use, North American Aviation thinks 
that in effect it can be used as a pro- 
totype program for the commercial 
SST. 


Boeing takes a middle position. It 
favors a prototype program for SST, 
but it believes—as do most airlines 
—that at least two manufacturers 
should build different prototypes and 
compete with each other for orders. 
The companies should have a sub- 
stantial investment in the prototypes, 
and “the government should keep 


















Little things make — 
a BIG difference _ 








in ELECTRONICS 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 

APPLIANCES e FURNITURE 
CLOTHING @ LEATHER GOODS 


Close cooperation between ten sepa- 
rate divisions and subsidiaries gives 
United-Carr unusually broad capa- 
bilities combined with a high degree 
of operational flexibility. In the de- 
sign and production of intricate metal 
and plastic components and assem- 
blies, few if any other manufacturers 
can equal the variety and depth of 
United-Carr’s experience. Sound 
financial and management practices 
ensure healthy growth in new areas 
of technology. 


For further information on the diver- 
sity of United-Carr’s products and 
services, you are invited to write to 
S. A. Groves, President: 


UNITED-CARR 
Fastener Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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53 years of consumer acceptance... 
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AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


O-Cedar Division 


Many of today’s most widely used household 
maintenance products were first made available 
to the nation’s homemakers by O-Cedar. 


The popularity of O-Cedar products reflects the 
effectiveness of carefully planned research, market- 
ing, home economics education and consistent 
consumer advertising. The favorable impact of well- 


PAINTS »« CHEMICAL COATINGS « SYNTHETIC RESINS 
ADHESIVES «+ SEALANTS + METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
INKS - DYES - HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS « LIME 
REFRACTORIES « CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS « CEMENT 


PRINTING 


Progress through Research 


known quality, colorful packaging, and attractive 
displays in tens of thousands of retail outlets is 
motivating shoppers to purchase more O-Cedar 
products than ever before. 


American-Marietta’s O-Cedar Division maintains 
its leadership by constantly developing and intro- 
ducing new and improved products for easier living. 





American-Marietta 


Company 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Mr. H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr., left, and Mr. Robert L. Sproat, Director of Research, right. 


IRELAND! 


‘¢. ,. the far-sighted policies and ready cooperation 
of the Irish government made Ireland a logical 
spot for our continuing world-wide growth.” 


Mr. H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr., President, 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Penna. 








Another famous American company, Standard Pressed Steel, has 
chosen Ireland for its newest overseas plant! During the last three years 
more than one hundred industries from all parts of the world have come 
to Ireland to set up operations. Manufacturing primarily for export, 
their products range from chewing gum to ships. 

“Shannon’s free port and excellent air transportation,” writes 
Mr. Hallowell, “make possible speedy service to our many customers 
throughout the globe, providing a favorable climate for our new SPS 
manufacturing and distributing facilities. Shannon provides a great 
number of fine men and women; intelligent, hard-working and eager to 
be trained in the various skills required for our operations.” 

Ireland’s incentives offered manufacturers are exceptional. At Shan- 
non, for firms using air freight to a substantial extent, factories for 
renting are available at reasonable rates. There is full exemption from 
government tax on exports profits until 1983. Outright, non-repayable 
cash grants help you to equip your factory with machinery, and train 
your workers. Other advantages include preferential treatment for your 
products in many countries, reasonable wage scales, ample power, and 
a plentiful supply of interested, intelligent labor. 

Write today for details. The Development Authority’s New York 
office is ready to assist you. 





If you do not use air freight, the rest of the country can 
still offer you plenty of sites, non-repayable grants for 
building and equipping your factory, and tax exemption 
for 10 years, with a tapering off period of another 5 years. 











IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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Passengers might draw the line at get- 
ting into “G” suits for a trip to Tokyo. 


itself removed from technical direc- 
tion of the project.” 

General Dynamics thinks that be- 
cause of the risks and costs, the rate 
of return is unattractive to private 
capital, and government financing 
will be required for development. 

Government view. In other words, 
to a greater or lesser degree the 
manufacturers insist on public sup- 
port. What does the government 
think of this? 

Najeeb E. Halaby, head of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, told a 
House appropriations subcommittee 
the government wants to let two re- 
search contracts to engine manufac- 
turers, and one to three contracts to 
airframe manufacturers. The agency 
would insist, he said, that manufac- 
turers put in their own money as a 
condition to receiving an award. 

“We will get the results of these 
studies together with the military 
work that is already under way, and 
we will then reach a conclusion as to 
whether this makes sense and how 
much it will cost,” said Halaby. 

Once this conclusion is reached, 
probably in 18 months or two years, 
the government would put up some 
development money, the manufac- 
turers would put up some more, and 
the purchasers would agree to reim- 
burse the development costs in the 
purchase price. 

This may well be the only way 
to finance and build the plane, but 
airline men fear too many people 
would be involved. “There never has 
been a successful plane built by 
committee,” said_an airline executive 
this week. “If this ship is the result 
of a lot of experts compromising, it 
won't be a safe, profitable SST at all; 
it will be a clunker.” End 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Machine uses unique ‘wall of water” technique to scrub dirt from dinnerware. 


New concept in dishwashing 


Ling-Temco unveils new type of automatic home dishwasher 
that is spearheading its drive to capture 
a major part of the highly competitive white goods market 


This week, Ling-Temco Electronics, 
Inc., invaded the highly competitive 
and soft-priced major white goods 
market, with a new type of home 
dishwasher (pictures )—the first of 
a string of white goods it plans to 
offer to the public. The new washer, 
redesigned from a model previously 
made by James Industries, Inc., 
sports several features unique in 
automatic dish scrubbing: 

* The washer can be mounted 
above, below, or on the counter—or 
in the wall. It can be used as a por- 
table or placed on poles and used as 
a room divider. Other dishwashers 
are mainly below-counter units. 

" The dishes are washed a new 
way, using a “wall of water” tech- 
nique that was part of a patent Ling- 
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Temco bought from James last fall. 
Where other dishwashers use a spray 
or “lawn-sprinkler” action to clean 
the housewives’ wares, Ling-Temco’s 
washer has a motor-driven impeller 
blade that hurls a cascade of water— 
about 100 gal. per min.—against the 
dishes. After this dousing, the dishes 
get a 124%-min. steam bath. 

* For maintenance, the motor, 
pump, and electrical gear can be re- 
moved in one compact module. The 
repairman merely yanks the old 
module out and puts a new one in. 
Then he can repair the defective 
part at his leisure. Other machines 
must be repaired on the spot. 

Besides its flexibility, the Ling- 
Temco washer is also compact, a 
fact that should lure new home 

















Ordinary steel files incinerate their 
contents in a fire. Heat turns vital pa- 
pers into worthless ash. The Mosler 
Insulated File not only protects pa- 
pers, but also gives you top filing 
efficiency. Features include individu- 
ally locking drawers, push-button 
drawer control. In tan, gray, green. 
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This Mosler Home/Office Safe is 
ideal for small businesses and home 
use. It’s the compact, high-quality, 
low-cost way to protect personal 
papers. Underwriters’ Laboratories- 
approved. Has a relocking device 
and many other Mosler features. 
Write for free literature. 
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THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY °: 


Dept.BW-661, 320 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, N.Y. 
Please send me literature on the following 
Mosler System/Mated Filing Products: 

[J Revo-File 

() Double-Drum Revo-File 

(J Selectronic Record File 

0 Insulated File 

C Home/Office Safe. 
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This year more than $4 billion worth of fruit and 
vegetables will be marketed in paper bags. The 
largest share of these produce bags will come from : 
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builders. Depending on the particu- 
lar model, the washer is 30-in. long, 
15-in. to 18-in. high, and 13-in. to 
23-in. deep. The smallest model, car- 
rying a suggested price tag of 
$199.95, will take a place setting of 
six; the roomiest model, at a sug- 
gested price of $279.95, can scrub 
15 place settings. 

into production. This week, Ling- 
Temco’s assembly line was in its 
final shakedown, and commercial 
shipments had already started. About 
50 units have been produced, with 
1,000 others now on the line. Ling- 
Temco is forecasting sales of 70,000 
units in 1961 and 300,000 units in 
1962. 

These 300,000 units would repre- 
sent a major block of the country’s 
total dishwasher production. In 
1960, according to a Ling-Temco 
study, only 562,000 dishwashers were 
turned out. Ling-Temco feels there’s 
room in the market for many more. 

Distribution. The Ling-Temco 
washer will be handled by a na- 
tional sales organization made up of 
18 sales representatives covering the 
country. These salesmen will sell to 
distributors. Eleven have signed up 
so far, with another 50 or so ex- 
pected on the rolls in the next 30 or 
40 days. The distributors will be de- 
partment stores, appliance stores, 
kitchen planners, remodeling con- 
tractors, home builders, and the like. 
Some of the distributors recruited 
include Macy’s, and Abraham & 
Straus in New York; Marshall Field 
and Carson-Pirie-Scott in Chicago. 

Part of a pattern. This is not Ling- 
Temco’s first crack at hard goods. 
On a contract basis, it makes a coin- 
operated washing machine. It also 
makes a “go-cart” and the Temco- 
matic, a central control system for 
coin-operated laundries. 

Turning out the new washer is 
Temco Industrial Div., which was 
merged with Ling, as a company, 
last summer; it expects to do about 
$30-million in business next year. 
That’s up from a projected $6-mil- 
lion this year. The dishwasher is ex- 
pected to account for about $10- 
million; the Temcomatic, $2-million; 
the washing machine, $3-million; and 
a “new product line,” $15-million. 
The latter will include a garbage 
disposal unit coming out this year, 
ak other “white good” and “non- 
white good” consumer items. 

Recently, Ling-Temco acquired 
Ed Friedrich, Inc., a Southwestern 
manufacturer of air conditioners, re- 
frigerated display cases, and central 
air conditioning units. This acquisi- 
tion puts the heavily defense- 
oriented company into position to 
expand deeper into consumer prod- 
ucts. End 








Jack Lightfoot, LOCKHEED staff engineer working 
on the Polaris Missile for the Navy, explains why the 
COMFORT INDEX in Santa Clara County means better 
living to him. “It doesn’t matter whether it’s January or 
July around here — I can take off for the golf course any 
week end. And, frankly, I feel that I accomplish more on 
the job in this all-year mild climate?’ 


Both management and employees have a lot to gain from the miid 
Santa Clara County climate. Productivity goes up as your COMFORT 
INDEX approaches the ideal level. But- you get more than exceptional 
livability. This unique location at the Southern tip of San Francisco Bay 
places Santa Clara County right in the market and transportation center 


of the West. 


First, compare the COMFORT INDEX of each potential industrial 
site. When you add the other advantages, every fact points to SANTA 
CLARA COUNTY — for maximum livability and productivity. 








* COMFORT INDEX—One of many terms 
used to describe the exact point at 
which the climate of a particular area 
approaches an ideal combination of 
moderate temperature, low humidity. 











SANTA CLARA COUNTY 





SEND TODAY for these two booklets and 
bring your plant site research file up to 
date: “What Do You Mean — COMFORT 
INDEX?” and “NEW INDUSTRY SPEAKS”. 


GREATER SAN JOSE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. 15, San Jose 13, California 
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Engineer reads print-out on Phillips Petroleum’s Recomp II computer, housed in trailer (picture at right). 


Computer goes to job on wheels 


Phillips Petroleum likes the flexibility of mobile 
computer for analyzing refinery processes. 
Unit may boost output of one plant by $1-million 


You generally think of a computer 
as being housed in an austere labo- 
ratory-type. room, remote from the 
industrial bustle. In contrast, the 
computer that’s being put to work 
at Phillips Petroleum Co.'s Borger 
(Tex.) refinery is being wheeled into 
the midst of the plumbing. 

This computer is vital cargo in 
the trailer truck in the picture, along 
with racks of automatic analyzers, 
recorders, and special-purpose data 
converters. Equipment in the truck, 
parked alongside the big catalytic 
cracker, cost more than $175,000. 
Its job: to wheedle more product out 
of the 13-story-high refining unit. 

As computers go, this one is only 
medium-sized. It’s installed in a 
trailer so that Phillips can experi- 
ment with it at various plants. A 
similar computer in the same trailer 
last year took part in a_ highly 
successful experiment at Phillips’ 
Sweeny (Tex.) plant, where it 
was hooked up to an ethylene proc- 
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essing unit for process analysis. 

Big potential. Because the cat 
cracker at Borger handles 70,000 
bbl. of product per day—$30-million 
to $40-million worth per year— 
Phillips engineers expect a big pay- 
off if the computer can tune the unit 
ever so slightly. A mere 142% im- 
provement in productivity, for ex- 
ample, would yield around $500,000 
a year in added product. 

T.C. Wherry, head of Phillips’ in- 
strumentation and automation divi- 
sion, which operates the computer 
on wheels, hasn’t announced any 
goals. But he is confident of doing 
considerably better than a 142% 
improvement in the cat cracker. 

The trial at Sweeny last year pro- 
duced the most startling results the 
industry has yet seen from computer 
control of processing. The computer, 
a Recomp II that was leased for 
$2,495 a month from Autonetics Div. 
of North American Aviation, Inc., 
was used first with its accessory 


equipment to analyze the plant’s op- 
erating characteristics, then to help 
figure out better ways of operating. 

Eventually, the computer operated 
the plant under closed-loop control 
right from the trailer, which means 
it made all necessary control ad- 
justments in response to the data 
it collected and evaluated. 

Artistic success. The trailer-borne 
computer was at Sweeney for about 
five months. Results were spectac- 
ular: a 16% increase in production. 
Yet Phillips shipped it back to North 
American. The industry buzzed with 
rumors that the company had tried 
closed-loop computer control and 
found it wanting. 

Last winter, the whole story came 
out in a Phillips engineering report. 
Far from being a flop, the computer 
trial had been a resounding success. 
But of the 16% improvement in pro- 
duction, the engineers deemed that 
10 points were attributable to per- 
manent improvement based on whai 
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Cable runs down from cracker... 


..to the instrument-filled van... 


... to produce invaluable data 
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Computer on wheels stands by cat cracker a block square, 13 stories high. 
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m New Perfect Circle road test simulator records engine 
performance for playback in dynamometer testing 


No two road tests are ever exactly alike because of variations 
caused by weather, traffic and driver habits. But now, with Perfect 
Circle’s new electronic programing system, engines can be given 

a series of identical road tests—right in the laboratory! 

First, a master road test is recorded on magnetic tape—with a taxi 
in city traffic, or a truck on a turnpike... perhaps a tractor in a field. 
Throughout, the Perfect Circle Road Test Simulator electronically 
records a variety of engine conditions: RPM, manifold pressure, oil and 
coolant temperatures. These actual operating conditions can then be 
duplicated time after time in test engines on laboratory dynamometers. 
Since the units being tested are the only variables, comparative 
results are much more informative than ever before possible. 

The Perfect Circle Road Test Simulator is now being used 
at several of America’s leading research facilities to achieve 
better engineering, faster and at less cost. This ingenious new 
product is one of many devices conceived and developed by 
Perfect Circle to accelerate research and testing programs. 

For products of the future, for products with a future, 
look to Perfect Circle—partner in progress with the 


automotive industry for over 60 years. 


PERFECT // CIRCLE 


PISTON RINGS - PRECISION CASTINGS - SPEEDOSTAT - ELECTRONIC PROGRAMING EQUIPMENT 


HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 


Plants, Subsidiaries and Licensees: HAGERSTOWN, RICHMOND, NEW CASTLE, TIPTON AND RUSHVILLE, 
INDIANA + THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, LTD., DON MILLS, ONTARIO, CANADA ¢ PERFECT CIRCLE 
INTERNATIONAL, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA «+ PERFECT CIRCLE HOLLAND N. V., THE HAGUE, NETHERLANDS 
INDUSTRIAS PERFECT CIRCLE, S. A., MEXICO CITY, MEXICO »* ARGENTINA, AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL and FRANCE 
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FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY | 


NEW Miracle 
Phosphate Coating 
MICROBOND 


MICROBOND, a new product developed in 
the laboratories of Detrex Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc., is a micro-crystalline phosphate 
coating designed to greatly improve paint 


adhesion. 


One of its many advantages in the pre-paint 
treatment of steel is its ultra-fine grained 
crystalline structure. It is a single material that 
requires no separate replenisher or accelerator 
and, in addition, has a very low sludge rate. 


MICROBOND provides controlled optimum 
coating weights which allow one coat paint 
systems to produce a high gloss paint finish. 
This finish has far superior direct and reverse 
impact properties over conventional pre- 
treated finishes. It will operate in regular five 
or more stage equipment. 


JETRE 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


BOX 501, Dept. BW-661 * DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Write today. for detailed information on our products or services. 


Perm-A-Clor® NA (trichlorethylene) 


Solvent Degreasers 
Ultrasonic Equipment 


Aluminum Treating Compounds 
Alkali and Emulsion Cleaners 


Rust-Proofing Materials 


PRODUCTION 


Vapor Generators 

Phosphate Coating Compounds 
Paintbond Compounds 

Extrusion and Drawing Compounds 
Spray Booth Compounds 

Industrial Washers 








the computer revealed about process 
variables. This 10% gain could be 
achieved merely by continuing to 
apply these lessons. 

The remaining 6% improvement in 
output gained by using the comput- 
er’s fast reflexes actually to run the 
plant wasn’t enough to pay the ma- 
chine’s rent. So back went the com- 
puter, covered with glory but still 
without permanent adoption papers. 

But the instrumentation and auto- 
mation group that Wherry heads had 
little difficulty in persuading Phillips 
management to underwrite another 
computer safari with its sights on 
much bigger game—the cat cracker, 
where a couple of percentage points 
mean a million dollars. 

That’s why the van is now parked 
at the cracker and why, for the past 
few months, crews have been busy 
stringing special wires and tubes 
from 130 measuring points in the 
intricate bowels of the plant. 

Five goals. Wherry says he has 
five objectives at Borger: 

1. To determine the extent, fre- 
quency, and cost of so-called proc- 
essing disturbances, which are chain 
reactions of maladjustments that 
waste raw material and tempo- 
rarily cause loss of product. The 
familiar visible symptom is a fiery 
eruption and belch of black smoke 
from the refinery stack. Better con- 
trol should cut down the number 
and duration of such disturbances. 

2. To establish more precise 
mathematical relationships between 
the controls and profitability at vari- 
ous operating conditions. 

3. To improve techniques and 
measurements. Already, at Borger, 
Wherry’s men have found they get 
a far more significant measurement 
by taking samples from a different 
point in the product stream. 

4. To evaluate all the new meth- 
ods of operation that suggest them- 
selves during the experiment, and 

5. To pick the ones that look most 
promising and try them out on an 
extended run. 

Justifying computers. These goals 
are much the same as those of other 
systems engineers who are trying 
comouter control at permanent in- 
stallations, such as Texaco, Inc.’s re- 
finery at Port Arthur, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s ammonia plant at 
Luling, La., and a dozen other places 
(BW—Nov.5'60,p50). But Phillips is 
making its test without the financial 
commitment of a permanent installa- 
tion. 

To the chagrin of some computer 
manufacturers, Phillips is still wait- 
ing to be shown that use of big gen- 
eral- purpose computers to run plants 
isn’t using a cannon to shoot mice. 
Wherry is confident that temporary 
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proper symbol. 
W. P. MARSHALL, Pacsivent 





The filing time shown in the date line on domestic telegrams is LOCAL TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is LOCAL TIME at point of destination 











TOO BUSY TO READ A TELEGRAM? IMPOSSIBLE. NO ONE EVER 
IGNORED A TELEGRAM. IT’S THE MOST COMPELLING, MOST 


RESULTFUL MESSAGE A BUSINESSMAN CAN USE. 


TO BE SURE TO GET ACTION, SEND A TELEGRAM. 











THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 
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Fall River Line Pier, Inc. installs new 


TOLLED ELECTRONIC 


TWEIGH “400” 


“speeds up weighing, provides accurate printed weights. 
says William J. Torpey, General Manager 








“Truck weights up to 50 tons are instantly transmitted electronically 
from the full-length 60’ scale platform to the weighing head located 
in the pier office. There, the weight records are automatically printed 
in triplicate on certified weight tickets. Our Toledo Printweigh ‘‘400” 
eliminates human error, speeds weighing and assures more accuracy 
than ever before on any scale, to trucker and customer alike.” 


TOLEDO’s complete truck scale line gives you a full choice of 
capacities and platform sizes in mechanical or electronic type scales. 
Printweigh recording on forms, tickets or strips may be at the scale 
or a remote location. Many more advanced TOLEDO features are 
offered to speed weighing, eliminate human error. For full details, 
write for Bulletin 2417, TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo Scale 
Corporation, Toledo 72, Ohio. (Toledo Scale Co. of Canada Ltd.,Windsor, Ontario) 


TOLEDO 


Greatest name in weighing 


SERVICE 


Factory-Trained 
240 Cities 
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use of a medium-sized computer will 
point the way to the best type of 
control: a big permanent computer, 
a smaller special-purpose unit, or no 
computer at all. For the studies, he 
thinks he'll always need a peripatetic 
computer, though he changes the 
trailer’s equipment to suit each job. 

The computer in Phillips’ van at 
Borger calculates data about the 
product every 15 minutes; this is 
close to so-called real-time comput- 
ing, in which analysis and calcula- 
tion is virtually simultaneous with 
the changes in the process. By Au- 
gust or September, Wherry expects 
to be ready to try closed-loop control. 

According to William E. Barr, as- 
sistant chief process engineer at the 
refinery, it costs only a few hundred 
dollars more to try out full closed- 
loop operation, once the computer 
and its satellite equipment have been 
set up for monitoring and analysis. 

Going on wheels. More computers 
and other data-processing equip- 
ment will soon go on wheels. Phillips 
itself is preparing a second trailer 
with a computer. “Several more vans 
are likely to be equipped,” says 
Wherry. His group is looking at pos- 
sible uses of computer analysis at a 
dozen or more Phillips plants; the 
Borger staff suggests half a dozen 
units right there could benefit. 

- Other companies are also joining 
the computer caravan. Shell Chemi- 
cal Co. Div. of Shell Oil Co. is as- 
sembling a data-logging trailer, with 
a computer from Packard-Bell Elec- 
tronics Corp.; Beckman Instruments, 
Inc., says it has delivered a mobile 
data-logging unit to one chemical 
company and is working on others; 
Monsanto last year ordered a trailer- 
ful of highly sophisticated logging 
and analytical gear. 

Winning acceptance. An obvious 
problem might be resentment of the 
computer engineers on the part of 
local plant operators, who feel they 
know how to run their plants and 
might look bad to top management 
if any radical improvement came 
about when home-office engineers 
tinkered with their equipment. 

Phillips minimized the problem 
by having its instrumentation crew 
from the start work closely with the 
operating management. Local crews 
did the necessary wiring in the plant. 
The visiting experts from headquar- 
ters in Bartlesville, Okla., stick pretty 
close to their trailer, try not to get 
underfoot in the control room. 

G. E. McKenna, manager of the 
Borger plant, says he’s delighted to 
have the computer unit at his site. 
He feels the tests are almost cer- 
tain to enhance profits from his op- 
eration. And that, after all, is his 
prime objective. End 
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In production Bui 


Papermaking machines get new wire mesh “‘conveyer”’ 
belt that promises to cut production costs 


For over a century, most paper producers have been using the same 
basic piece of equipment, a “Fourdrinier”-type paper machine, and 
struggling with the same basic problem—the short life expectancy of 
a special “conveyer” belt needed in the machine. The “drain-through” 
belt—woven from strands of phosphor bronze or nickel-plated phosphor 
bronze—carries wet paper pulp and residual acids. And the wear and 
tear from these materials, plus the endless flexing of the belt, cuts belt 
life down to only a week or so. This means costly inventories of spare 
belts and costly shutdowns when the belt is replaced. 

Now, Tyler Wayne Research Corp., formed by W. S. Tyler Co. and 
Fort Wayne Metals, Inc., has a new “composite” stainless steel wire 
belt that has operated without breakdown as long as 102 days. One 
paper producer, which averaged 86 days with Tyler Wayne mesh, says 
the belt cuts costs in this phase of papermaking down from 70¢ a 
ton to 22¢. 

The new Tyler Wayne belt has been tested in corrugated and 
structural paper production. Prototype belts are now being tried in 
the production of newsprint and other finer-grade paper. Each finished 
strand of the wire consists of six stainless steel strands wrapped around 
a phosphor bronze core. This composite is drawn through diamond 
dies and annealed so that it forms a single strand. 

Tyler Wayne says the average “composite” belt costs about $3,500, 
depending on the size of the papermaking machine. That compares 
with $1,400 to $1,800 for plated or regular phosphor bronze mesh. 





Plant under construction in California 
will purify million gallons of sea water daily 


Construction has begun on the country’s largest multi-stage flash- 
evaporator plant for converting sea water into fresh water. The new 
plant, being built at Point Loma, Calif., by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., will have a daily output of 1-million gal. 

In the plant, heated sea water will be sprayed, under pressure, into 
a series of low-pressure, low-temperature chambers. In each chamber, 
part of the salt water will “flash” into vapor, which will then be con- 
densed to produce water that is almost free of impurities. 

The plant is slated to be completed in November. 


Two companies join forces to produce 
beryllium oxides from Utah clays 


United Technical Industries of Salt Lake City and Beryllium Corp., a 
large beryllium metal producer in Reading, Pa., announced plans this 
week for a joint venture to mine beryllium-bearing clays on UTI prop- 
erties in Utah and refine them, in commercial quantities, into high- 
purity beryllium oxide, using a new UTI beneficiation process. 

The two companies won't talk details, except to say that clays, 
rather than the more conventional bery] ore, will be the source of the 
beryllium oxide. Brush Beryllium Co., the other of the two major 
beryllium metal producers, claims it can also produce beryllium oxide 
from these clays—but only on a laboratory scale. As yet, Brush has not 
announced plans for a commercial plant. 

The joint venture’s first plant is nearing completion in Delta, Utah. 
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ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
INCOME NOW, 
INCOME LATER 
...OR BOTH? 





The Parker Corporation is 
distributor of mutual funds 
with two different goals: 


Incorporated | 


Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
current income. 


Incorporated 
Investors ««..: 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
possible long-term growth of 
capital and income. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 





1 

THE PARKER CORPORATION 8w-5 | 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. | 
Please send me prospectus on: 
LC] Incorporated Investors | 

CJ Incorporated Income Fund 
POD Sn noc wig cawacswetues cvasdan cave | 
MND a oc cceontde ss ceecedes wad as | 
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PRESIDENT: 


PURCHASING AGENT: 
No, sir! That beautiful Cockletone Bond 
costs only pennies more than the plain 
paper we have been using. I don’t know 
how the Hammermill people do it. 


Isn’t this new paper too expensive for us? 


You'll be enthusiastic, too, when you see what distinction 
Cockletone Bond gives your executive letterheads...at a price 
that will make you want to use it yor all your letterheads. 
Write on your present letterhead for a free sample book. 
Hammermill Paper Co., 1455 East Lake Rd., Erie 6, Pa. 
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Giving banks a run for money 


Credit unions have grown in size as well as number, 
and bankers are viewing this with alarm. Competition by banks 
is getting hotter, more direct, less complacent 


“By next December, there'll be more 
credit unions in this country than 
there are commercial banking of- 
fices.” This comment, from an envi- 
ous New York banker, is provoked by 
their explosive growth. 

In the past five years alone, credit 
union membership has jumped from 
9-million people to well over 12-mil- 
lion; credit union assets have in- 
creased from $3.3-billion to $5.6- 
billion; and outstanding loans now 
exceed $4.3-billion, compared with 
$2.3-billion in 1956. 

What’s more, as the charts above 
show, the credit unions’ growth rate, 
admittedly starting from a low base, 
has been much faster than that of 
any other consumer lending institu- 
tion. As a result, the credit unions 
have steadily boosted their share of 
outstanding consumer credit. They 
had 6.3% of consumer installment 
debt in 1956; they have 9.3% 
today. 

Thorn in side. Obviously, such 
tremendous growth poses a big com- 
petitive problem for bankers as well 
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as other consumer lenders. The 
credit unions have long been a thorn 
in the side of the banking fraternity, 
but it’s only recently that bankers 
have started trying to do something 
about them. 

The answer generally has been to 
start “in-plant” banking facilities that 
offer the same services as a credit 
union, and to offer other facilities— 
such as checking accounts—that 
credit unions, by law, can’t provide. 

But the sharpening competition 
from commercial banks hasn’t had 
any noticeable impact on over-all 
growth of credit unions and many 
bankers are beginning to be seri- 
ously concerned. 

They're pressing for tighter con- 
trols—including stricter chartering 
requirements—as well as some taxa- 
tion for the credit unions. 

What they are. The Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions defines them 
as “cooperative associations to pro- 
mote thrift among their members 
and create a source of credit for 
provident and productive purposes. 


Membership is limited to a group of 
persons having a common bond of 
association, occupation, or _ resi- 
dence.” This concept is the same as 
that on which savings and loan as- 
sociations were founded, in that the 
members pool their savings to pro- 
vide credit facilities for themselves. 
But in contrast to the savings and 
loan associations, which deal only 
in the housing field, credit unions 
have always emphasized consumer 
credit, making small loans for pur- 
chases of durables or to pay off bills. 
In their early days—the first U.S. 
credit union was organized in 1909— 
credit either was unavailable to the 
blue-collar worker or was available 
only at a prohibitively high cost. 
This is still a factor in credit 
union thinking. H. Vance Austin, 
managing director of Credit Union 
National Assn., has defined the 
“main goal” of the credit unions as 
“ridding the world of unscrupulous 
money lenders and loan sharks.” 
Operating advantages. The mis- 
sionary zeal of credit union leaders 
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is your group insurance a washout 


as an image builder? Remember this: You’ll never get 
the real value from your group insurance program unless your employees have 
a clear image of the role you play in making it available. 


To take fringe benefits out of the “anonymous gift” class, Occidental has devel- 
oped for its policyholders an exclusive service called “Management Recognition 
Program.” It is a discreet program of posters, payroll enclosures and employee 
booklets which tactfully builds a favorable image of you with your employees. 
It is installed and maintained by Occidental at no additional cost to you. Ask 
your Occidental representative about it. Or have your secretary write us. 


OCCIDENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME oF FAC é€ Los ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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has not been the main source of 
credit union growth. The fact is 
that the unions enjoy numerous op- 
erating advantages. Under U.S. law, 
they’re classed as “non-profit cooper- 
atives” and are completely tax ex- 
empt. Moreover, they usually get 
free office space—from the company 
where the credit union is organized 
—and their members often contrib- 
ute free labor. 

The result is that credit unions are 
able to pay rates for savings that are 
among the highest in the country, 
while charging rock-bottom rates on 
the loans they make. According to 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Un- 
ions, the net income of the typical 
federally chartered credit union 
amounts to 60% of its gross revenue. 

Growing and changing. As _ the 
credit unions have mushroomed, ' 
however, their character is changing. 
The big credit union today is a far 
cry from the tiny “self-help” asso- 
ciations that once were the rule. 
Take, for example, the Detroit 
Teachers Credit Union, which claims 
to be the largest credit union in the 
world. Currently it has assets of 
over $26-million, 18,000 members, 
and more than 12,000 loans out- 
standing. It takes in new money at 
the rate of about $750,000 a month. 

In addition to conventional credit 
union lending, Detroit Teachers is 
also getting heavily into real estate 
mortgages. The interest rate on real 
estate loans is 6% a year on the 
average unpaid balance, and the 
credit union picks up all the cost 
of insuring the life of the borrower 
for the unpaid balance of the loan. 

Branching out. Real estate mort- 
gages still amount to only about 
$350-million of the $4.3-billion total 
lending by credit unions. (Federally 
chartered credit unions are barred 
from real estate loans, as are state- 
chartered units in many states.) But 
credit unions are continually broad- 
ening their horizons. A few credit 
unions have even made cutee 
commercial loans—in one case, a 
loan reportedly ran as high as $300,- 
000 


The credit unions also have 
been branching out in the insurance 
field. Credit Union National Assn. 
controls the CUNA Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., one of the largest writers 
of credit life insurance in the coun- 
try, and the Michigan Credit Union 
League recently bought control of 
the League Life Insurance Co. in 
Detroit. 

In addition, according to Rudolf 
Modley, publisher of a newsletter on 
credit unions, some credit union men 
want to move into fields, such as 
checking accounts, that still are the 
exclusive province of the banks. End 
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maybe it can cost 9'42¢ a pound less 


Today, manufacturers of everything from automo- 
biles to zippers are using air freight as their regular 
method of distribution or procurement... and sav- 
ing up to 914 per cent of their product costs. 

The savings are due to the fact that these manu- 
facturers have been able to reduce or eliminate branch 
warehouses and to reduce inventories which are an 
important part of the cost of physical distribution. 

Regular shipment of goods by air can save you 
money and time... if it can reduce your physical 
distribution costs. 

The question is this: can your plant or branch in- 


ventories, with consequent multiple costs, be reduced? 
The answer may well be “Yes” ...since ship- 
ments by United Air Lines jet freight can actually 
provide same-day delivery coast to coast. 
To see how you can profit from this new 
“distribution” concept, call your local United Sales 


Offic r write United Ai 
Lincs Cosas files Deccion. , * | 
UNITED 
Se 


Dept. B-106, 36 S. Wabash 

Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Ask for United’s “‘Air Freight - 

Profit Analyzer.” THE EXTRA CARE LINE 
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Single-Place Gyrocopter by Bensen Aircraft Corp. 


Look 
Hampton Roads, 


Freedom from rehandling costs can save your plant many dollars a year. 
And in the Hampton Roads area, you enjoy that saving both seaward 
and landward. There’s deep-water frontage available, and more to come 
along planned extensions of present channels. And it’s backed with rail 
and highway service by 8 major railroads and 45 scheduled truck lines. 
Ask vepco for site and economic data on the pleasant, hospitable, 
conservatively governed communities surrounding this well-served ice- 
free port. Write, wire or phone in confidence. 


ENE vicina ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIlton 9-1411 
Serving the Top-of-the-South with 2,086,000 kilowatts—due to reach 2,720,000 kilowatts by 1963. 


Looking for production savings? 
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In finance 


New York court rules life companies 
can invest in fire and casualty business 


Insurance men predict a new wave of competition as a 
result of a decision by New York State’s Court of Ap- 
peals that gives out-of-state life insurance companies the 
right to acquire fire and casualty companies. 

Until now, the state’s insurance authorities have for- 
bidden life insurance companies—in or out of New 
York—to invest in fire and casualty companies doing 
business in the state on the ground that it was too risky. 
However, fire and casualty companies were permitted 
to acquire life companies operating in New York. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., an out-of- 
state company licensed to operate in New York, chal- 
lenged the law in 1955 by attempting to acquire 80% 
of National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford. Two lower 
courts supported the state’s stand, but the Court of 
Appeals, by a 4-to-3 decision, ruled in favor of Con- 
necticut General. It pointed out that it was just as likely 
for a fire and casualty parent to feed on the assets of 
a life insurance subsidiary as for a fire and casualty 
subsidiary to feed on the assets of a life insurance par- 
ent. It went on to lay down two rules for an acquisition 
by an out-of-state life insurance company: (1) It must 
have enough admitted assets to support its life insur- 
ance activity; (2) fire and casualty operations must be 
carried on by a separate subsidiary. 

Connecticut General, which had dropped its plans to 
acquire National Fire when it appeared that it would 
lose its New York license, and other out-of-state com- 
panies are expected to go after fire and casualty com- 
panies, countering the competition from fire and cas- 
ualtv outfits that have been getting into life insurance. 
At the same time, life insurance companies based in 
New York will be pressing for a change in the law to 
put them on an equal footing with out-of-state 
companies. 


Utility company seeks tax savings by selling 
debentures instead of preferred stock 


This week, in routine fashion, Pennsylvania Electric Co., 
an operating utility in the General Public Utilities Corp. 
holding company system, sold a $12-million issue of 
unsecured debentures. While the transaction came off 
without a ripple, it represents a significant shift in finan- 
cial policy for GPU—one that is being watched with in- 
terest by utility men across the country. 

GPU has decided on a basic shakeup in the capitaliza- 
tion both of the parent company and its operating sub- 
sidiaries. The capitalization now consists of common 
stock, preferred stock, and mortgage bonds. GPU wants 
to eliminate the preferred stock, and substitute deben- 
tures instead. The reason is simple: interest paid on the 
debentures is a tax-deductible expense, while preferred 
stock dividends are not. 

As a first step, GPU has stopped all sales of new pre- 
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ferred stock. Next, GPU intends to call for tenders of its 
outstanding preferred stock—totaling $83.5-million— 
and may possibly offer to swap debentures for pre- 
ferreds. 

The only drawback to this scheme is that if the per- 
centage of debt in GPU capitalization goes up too high, 
it may mean a lower rating on GPU bonds. According 
to Louis Brand, chief bond rater for Standard & Poor’s 
Corp., “After all, the interest in debentures is fixed, 
whether they earn it or not. With a preferred stock, you 
can always pass the dividend if you have to and it 
won't get you into trouble.” 


Republic Corp. to extend diversification 
by merger with holding company 


Republic Corp., which went out of movie-making four 
vears ago and has been diversifying ever since (BW— 
Feb.18'61,p59), is still spreading its wings. In three to 
five months, according to Pres. V.M. Carter, it will 
merge with America Corp., a diversified industrial hold- 
ing company, with sales of $31.4-million in 1960 and 
earnings of $1.3-million. 

The first step in the merger was accomplished last 
week when America Corp. purchased 265,420 shares— 
worth some $4.3-million at current market values—of 
Republic from Carter himself. As a result, America is 
now the largest single stockholder in Republic, although 
Carter still owns about 50,000 common shares, 30,000 
preferred shares, and $1.2-million worth of debentures. 
Carter says that details haven't been worked out yet, 
but that Republic will be the surviving company and 
that he intends to remain as chairman. 


Finance briefs 


Electric Bond & Share Co.’s long-range industrial diver- 
sification program (BW—Apr.8'61,p104) is beginning to 
take shape. This week, Electric Bond’s directors put 
$10-million into a new subsidiary, EBS Development 
Corp., that will “acquire, manage, and develop manu- 
facturing and other non-utility businesses.” A.A. Tal- 
madge, vice-president of the new subsidiary, says that 
“we aren't ready to announce anything just now, but 
weve got four situations that we're working on.” 


A new combination between Wall Street and European 
investment banking houses was formed last week by 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Compagnie Financiere de 
Suez, the former operator of the Suez Canal and now a 
leading investment company in Europe’s Common 
Market. They agreed to cooperate in finding—and de- 
veloping—new business opportunities for American and 
European enterprises. They also hope to bring out new 
risk capital ventures—in the U.S., Europe, and eventu- 
ally in Africa and other areas. A spokesman for Kidder, 
Peabody adds that “there’s a definite possibility we may 
set up a joint subsidiary, with its own capital funds, to 
do international investment banking.” 


FINANCE. _7 

































Joseph Curran, NMU chief, makes 
new demands on shipowners. 











Ralph E. Casey, head of the Committee 
for Companies & Agents, owners’ group. 
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Paul Hall, president of Seafarers’ In- 
ternational, wants foreign-flag pacts. 
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Rival unions agree 
on foreign-flag issue 


Maritime unions demand contracts covering ships 
that have U. S. owners but sail under foreign registry. 
Supreme Court backs up this kind of jurisdiction 


With time running out toward a 
June 15 contract deadline, ship- 
owners and maritime unions are 
looking at a new negotiating issue: 
union demands for contracts cover- 
ing foreign-flag ships of companies 
that already operate their U. S.-flag 
ships under union contract. 

Obviously, shipowners switch their 
vessels to foreign registry largely to 
free themselves from union labor 
costs. So it might seem unrealistic 
of the unions to expect them to bar- 
gain away this freedom. 

However, rulings all the way up to 
the U.S. Supreme Court have ex- 
tended the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to 
crews of foreign-flag ships that are 
owned by U.S. companies and serve 
U.S. ports. 

Extended coverage. It now seems 
likely that the owner of foreign-flag 
ships will be bound by the same ob- 
ligation to submit to an NLRB repre- 
sentation election and to bargain 
with the union as any U.S. employer 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

The choice before the owner of 
foreign-flag ships may be whether to 
accept a union voluntarily and sign 
a “reasonable” contract or to risk 
having a union legally forced on him, 
with the sort of tough contract that 
usually follows a fight. 

Thus, the unions are encouraged 
to push the issue. Rival leaders Jo- 
seph Curran (picture, top left) and 
Paul Hall (bottom left) have agreed 
on this point. Curran’s National Mari- 
time Union made the demand last 
week in meetings with Atlantic and 
Gulf shipowners, and Hall’s Sea- 
farers’ International Union made a 
similar demand this week through 
the non-union National Committee 
for Maritime Bargaining. NMU and 
SIU represent unlicensed seamen, 
but their allies in unions that repre- 
sent ships officers and specialists 
take in the rest. 

Thousands involved. It’s hard to 
get a line on exactly how many 


owners are affected by the foreign- 
flag issue, or how influential they will 
be in the industry's councils during 
contract talks. But an estimated 475 
ships, mostly tankers, seem to fit the 
definition, out of a total of 530 ships 
on the Maritime Administration’s list 
of foreign-flag vessels “under effec- 
tive U.S. control.” The rest of the 
530 don’t have owners who also own 
U.S.-flag ships under contract with 
the AFL-CIO unions. 

Estimates of the number of officers 
and seamen aboard the 475 ships 
range from 25,000 to 40,000. This 
compares with the maritime unions 
current membership of upward of 
100,000 men, half of whom are work- 
ing aboard the nation’s 900 merchant 
ships at any one time. The NCMB 
unions claim 70,000 members under 
contracts; NMU and the allied Amer- 
ican Radio Assn., 40,000 members. 

Chances of strike. It’s by no 
means certain (1) that the unions feel 
strongly enough about the issue to 
base a strike on it this year or (2) how 
many shipowners are willing to in- 
cur such a strike. 

Both NMU and SIU have indi- 
cated limits on their aims. They 
don’t expect to close the gap com- 
pletely between U.S.-flag and for- 
eign-flag labor costs. That would be 
unrealistic, a spokesman says. They 
would like to narrow the gap enoug 
to reduce the incentive for continued 
switching to foreign-flag operation 
by U.S. shipowners, and thus to 
protect their present members’ jobs. 

If they could pick up thousands 
of new members aboard the foreign- 
flag ships, that also would be a big 
gain. Many of these seamen are al- 
ready organized as a result of recent 
campaigns, the unions claim. 

If the shipowners choose to put the 
unions to the test, they won't have 
to wait long for the answer. June 15, 
the contract termination date, is also 
the start of the peak season for pas- 
senger ship travel. The unions are 
hardly likely to give up the advan- 
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$69,431 with Mobil Program! 


| For over 10 years the Mobil Program for Fleets has helped this 
economy-minded West Coast Co-operative reduce fleet operating costs! 


Certified Grocers of California, Limited, the na- 
tion’s largest retailer-owned wholesale grocer co- 
operative, handles over 300 million dollars’ worth 
of goods a year. Like many other large fleet oper- 
ators, Certified relies on the Mobil Program for 
Fleets—a unique technical assistance program 
that brings tangible benefits in the form of greater 


five areas of fleet operations affected by petro- 
leum products . . . 1) Preventive Maintenance, 
2) Purchasing, Storing and Dispensing of petro- 
leum products, 3) the Correct Application of 
fuels and lubricants, 4) Analysis of Equipment, 
Methods and Results and 5) Employee Effective- 
ness. Savings like these are remarkable but not 
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equipment availability and reduced operating 
costs. With Mobil’s help, Certified reduced fleet 
maintenance costs, in 1960 alone, by $59,431. 

These remarkable savings were achieved in the 





In the warehouse, orders are assembled using a spe- 
cial LP gas-fueled tow truck and string of trailers. 
Using oil analysis control system recommended by 
Mobil Engineers for 173 warehouse vehicles, Certi- 
fied Grocers reduced its lubricant and labor costs 
by $24,789 in 1960. 





The Mobil Program for Fleets has developed other 
savings for Certified. For instance, bulk oil storage 
facilities have permitted annual savings of $1500. An 
additional saving of $6,786 was effected when the 
service of an independent oil-analysis laboratory was 





exceptional with the Mobil Program for Fleets. 
To find out how a program like this can help you, 
call your Mobil Representative or write, Mobil 
Oil Co., 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





Vehicles are checked on dynamometer every 2600 
miles and shopped for overhaul when need is indi- 
cated. Wheel bearings were formerly repacked every 
10,000 miles. After changing to an improved grease, 
wheel bearings are now repacked at 40,000 miles. 
Savings, $5,969 in 1960. 





discontinued. This service is performed as a regular 
part of the Mobil Program for Fleets. Another major 
benefit enjoyed by Certified Grocers is reduced oil 
filter costs for trucks, cars and warehouse handling 
equipment . . . $11,143 in 1960. 


Program for Fleets 


































































































The easy way to 
cut inventory costs 


cal DL 











Small shipments made frequently can 
cut your inventory requirements ... re- 
duce tied-up capital... release valuable 
space to productive use. D-C specializes 
in LTL shipments nation-wide. Person- 
nel, equipment and handling methods 
are geared to shipping needs ... with 
single-carrier responsibility for the safe, 
on-time delivery of a// your shipments... 
no matter how small. 


Callyourlocal D-C representative 
..- find out how D-C can serve you 
as your” warehouse on wheels.” 





DENVER CHICAGO 
TRUCKING CO., INC. 


The ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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tage of a strike at this time by ex- 
tending contracts unless solid prog- 
ress has been made—or unless 
theyre not serious enough about 
foreign-flag coverage to strike for it. 

A strike on this issue need not be 
industrywide unless the industry 
wants it that way, both union groups 
have emphasized. They're perfectly 
willing to sign with individual com- 
panies, they say. 

“After all, only a small percentage 
of the companies have foreign-flag 
ships. It certainly would be foolish 
of the others to take a strike on an 
issue that doesn’t concern them,” an 
NMU spokesman said blandly. 

Time off. At least one other de- 
mand is a potential strike issue, in 
the opinion of most observers. This 
is NMU’s demand for additional time 
off, a demand that has the force of 
three years’ frustration behind it. 

Curran was a loser last time 
around in the whipsawing that marks 
maritime contract negotiations. In 
1958 he settled for 30 days’ time off, 
then had the galling experience of 
watching the officers’ unions win 60 
days, following a strike by the Ma- 
rine Engineers Beneficial Assn. 

Now he wants 60 days for his men 
—plus. For bargaining purposes, and 
to dramatize its usefulness as a 
share-the-work device, the “plus” 
has been translated into a reduction 
of the work week from 40 to 30 
hours. The difference of 10 hours a 
week would be compensated in time 
off. Over the year, this would add 
65 more work days off, for a total of 
125 days off. NMU admits that this 
figure is negotiable. 

Actually, a shorter work week is 
not the only method of increasing 
time off that might be acceptable to 
the union. Greater use of relief 
crews, which would give regular 
crews more free time in their home 
ports, is another possibility. There 
are others. 

But however it’s figured, it’s a safe 
bet that NMU won't be satisfied un- 
less the total is substantially in ex- 
cess of 60 days. 

The mutual assistance pact (BW— 
May20'61,p148) with the IBT, which 
gave NMU nothing it didn't have 
before, is best understood in_ this 
light. It was Curran’s way of warning 
shipowners: “We mean business.” 

Subsidies. A lesser strike threat— 
this one from the rival NCMB—is 
contained in the demand for the for- 
mation of a labor-management com- 
mittee to overhaul the maritime sub- 
sidy program. In practical terms, 
however, such a strike would be a 
complicated matter. 

Most members of NCMB’s major 
union, the SIU, are aboard unsubsi- 
dized ships, many of which find it 





hard to keep operating without 
losses. SIU would like to take a hand 
in correcting what it regards as an 
unfair distribution of government 
subsidy money, particularly since it 
believes the shipowners’ organiza- 
tions cannot be trusted to protect the 
interests of any but the subsidized or 
the foreign-flag operators (BW—Apr. 
1’61,p87). 

But SIU itself cannot strike the 
subsidized lines that are not under 
SIU contract. The officers’ and spe- 
cialists’ unions in NCMB have con- 
tracts with these lines, and they 
could do it. But they represent men 
aboard both subsidized and unsub- 
sidized ships; in effect, they would 
be asking the former to strike on be- 
half of the latter. This is a pretty 
hard thing to ask. 

On the other hand, the maritime 
unions command a stronger loyalty 
from their members than perhaps 
any other segment of the labor 
movement, and if their leaders de- 
cide subsidies are worth striking for, 
these allied unions would doubtless 
walk out. 

There’s also the possibility that 
even some subsidized shipowners 
may not feel it’s worth a strike to 
keep the union from getting a voice 
in subsidy policies. 

“The final decision on operating 
subsidies is the government's any- 
how, so is it really sensible fighting 
to the death just to keep the union 
from talking it over with industry 
beforehand?” one shipowner asked, 
off the record. 

Wages, etc. Other demands by 
NMU include an unspecified wage 
increase and a $l-per-seaman_in- 
crease in the daily employer's pay- 
ment to the pension and welfare 
fund. The NCMB unions have of- 
fered to pass up an increase if cer- 
tain inequities are eliminated. 

All groups agree unofficially that 
money demands will be of secondary 
importance this year. 

Negotiators. All contracts expire 
June 15 except those covering the 
17,000 members of SIU’s three West 
Coast affiliates. These expire Sept. 
30. 

The Committee for Companies & 
Agents, headed by Ralph E. Casey 
(picture, page 78), president of the 
American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute, represents most passenger and 
freighter owners in their negotia- 
tions with NMU and the officers’ 
unions of NCMB. The Tanker Labor 
Service Committee, whose chairman, 
Anthony Cardinale, has been work- 
ing out of the AMMI office, does a 
similar job for most tanker owners. 

Most companies under contract 
with SIU take part individually in 
the negotiating sessions. End 
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Verifax Bantam Copier, Model A, only $99.50—other models to $425 









Magic Matrix GIVES YOU EXTRA 
COPIES FOR LESS THAN 1° EACH! 


soda 


TRADE MARK 


Exclusive Kodak Verifax Copying Feature 
cuts office copying costs up to 50% 


Why pay first-copy price for each 
extra copy you need? 
With a Kodak Verifax Copier you 
turn out extra copies from the same 
Magic Matrix used for the first copy. 
This can add up to big savings in 
any office where extra copies are 
regularly needed to keep everyone 
posted . ... and in systems work, 
where extra copies are a must. 
Simple arithmetic shows just how 
great your savings are. Compare 
with any other copying method: 


Cost of the first Verifax copy—includ- 
ing sheet of Magic Matrix—is only 
about 9¢. Each extra copy made from it 
(and you get at least four) costs less than 
1¢. And these Verifax copies are dry, 
complete, easy to read .. . are on 
letter-size, bond-type paper. But see 
for yourself. 

Call local Verifax Dealer for free 
office demonstration. (See Yellow 
Pages under Duplicating or Photo- 
copying machines.) Or mail coupon. 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices 
and are subject to change without notice. 


e ® e 
Verifax’ Copying »» vex: 


Eastman Kodak Company ae 


Business Photo Methods Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send 
free booklet on savings and short cuts 
with Verifax Copying. 
[] Check here if you now have a 
Verifax Copier. 
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In labor 


Craft unions pledge peace to win 
residential building contract 


A labor agreement covering a $20-million housing 
project in Pittsburgh bans jurisdictional strikes and 
gives management full contro] over work assignments 
and the use of new tools and methods. It’s being hailed 
as “an historic labor agreement looking toward lower 
costs without sacrificing labor’s standards.” 

Labor disputes have hampered construction work in 
Pittsburgh in recent years. Backers of a project to build 
1,400 middle-to-lower income dwellings sought assur- 
ances of labor peace. To get them, Catranel, Inc., one 
of Pittsburgh’s largest residential builders, offered a 
quid pro quo: It offered to recognize the Pittsburgh 
3uilding & Construction Trades Council at the East 
Hills development. 

Hitherto, Catranel’s suburban building has been on 
a non-union basis—as is at least 70% of Allegheny 
County’s residential building. The craft unions consider 
the Catranel agreement a significant breakthrough 
toward extending unionism from the near-100% cover- 
ing of heavy construction to the sparsely unionized light 
construction field. 


Court outlaws contract signed by union 
that lacked majority until later 


A company and union violate the Taft-Hartley Act if 
they sign a contract before the union represents a ma- 
jority of workers. The U.S. Supreme Court held this 
week (7-to-2) that such an agreement is illegal even if 
the union later signs up a clear majority of employees. 

The ruling came in a case involving the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the Bernhard- 
Altmann Texas Corp., a knit-wear manufacturer in San 
Antonio. ILGWU and the company signed a “mem- 
orandum of agreement” following a strike in 1957, al- 
though the union did not have a mill majority then. 
Later, after the union signed up a majority, the parties 
incorporated the memorandum in a new contract. 

The high court ordered the contract set aside. Its 
majority decision said the union and company inter- 
fered with the workers’ freedom of choice by a prema- 
ture labor agreement. 


Court ruling on antitrust charges 
spurs UMW to last-ditch fight 


The United Mine Workers plans a legal fight—through 
the U.S. Supreme Court, if necessary—against a $270,- 
000 judgment handed down after UMW was found 
guilty of violating antitrust laws. The miners’ union 
fears the adverse decision as dangerous precedent. 
UMW was held guilty of using its power and treasury 
to cooperate with major coal-producing companies in 
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efforts to squeeze out small mines financially unable to 
meet UMW’s terms. 

Phillips Bros. Coal Co., a small East Tennessee mine, 
was sued by UMW for $56,000 in back royalty payments 
on a contract basis of 40¢ per ton of coal produced. 
Phillips said it couldn’t pay the royalty and stay in 
business. It counter-sued UMW on antitrust charges. 
It alleged: 

« The union forced the “impossible” terms of its 1950 
contract on small mines, through violence and intimida- 
tion. 

« It lent millions of dollars to big coal companies, 
industrialists—including Cyrus Eaton—and utilities and 
otherwise maneuvered to help big producers put their 
small competitors out of business. 

UMW’s denials failed to sway the jury. 

A similar case filed in January by 16 other small mines 
asks $30-million damages. The success of the Phillips 
case is expected to encourage other actions against 
UMW. 


Strike threat at RCA ended by pact 
with 214% pay boosts plus fringes 


A strike threatened against the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica was averted last weekend when RCA and the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers signed a three- 
year contract for annual 242% pay boosts and fringe 
gains for 21,000 employees in 21 plants. 

IUE’s original demands included about 442% more 
in a one-year agreement. 


Transport Workers buying bus stock 
to protect jobs and wages 


The Transport Workers Union hopes to acquire voting 
control of $1-million worth of stock in New York’s Fifth 
Avenue Coach Lines, Inc., to support the present man- 
agement in a stockholders’ battle. Its members’ jobs and 
wage scales would be in jeopardy if control passed to 
the challenging Dal-Tran Service Co., of Dallas, accord- 
ing to Michael J. Quill, TWU president. 

The union this week bought one block of stock under 
its constitutional power to invest surplus money, Quill 
said. 

Local 100, which represents 6,500 members employed 
by the bus line and its subsidiaries, is expected to buy 
another, and TWU members will be asked to invest in 
shares at a “Save-Your-Job” mass meeting next week. 

The union leader charged that the Dal-Tran group 
pays lower wages and charges higher fares on its Dallas, 
Hawaiian, and Scranton transit facilities than the cur- 
rent standard in New York. 

Quill said that TWU support of the bus line’s manage- 
ment does not extend beyond its present difficulties. 
The union will strike the whole system if a single em- 
ployee is laid off, no matter who wins, he warned. 
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Getting off a one-product road 


Venerable Cabot Corp., prospering on carbon black, 
sees market dangers ahead; so its new head, Louis W. Cabot, 
is reorganizing to push out into broader fields 


Cabot Corp. is the world’s biggest 
producer of carbon black. It’s a 79- 
year-old, Boston-based, family-con- 
trolled outfit with a reputation for 
sticking close to its carbon black 
business and a reticence about giv- 
ing information to outsiders. 

When third-generation Louis W. 
Cabot, 39, (cover and opposite) was 
installed as president last November, 
stirrings of widespread change were 
felt through the company. Now, with 
his grandfather and father—Godfrey 
L. Cabot, 100, and Thomas D. Cabot, 
64—looking over his shoulder, Louis 
Cabot is getting ready to commit 
$30-million to carving out a new 
diversified role for his company. 

And for the first time, a Cabot 
is willing to talk about the com- 
pany’s plans and release information 
outside the family circle about sales 
and profits. 

First moves. Louis Cabot’s aim is 
to use Cabot’s carbon black know- 
how to expand into other chemical 
fields. The first moves will be into 
pigments and plastics, fields crowded 
with old-line giants of their own. 
But Cabot, a graduate engineer 
himself, feels his company has the 
technical trumps to win a profitable 
foothold quickly. The first two prod- 
ucts will be: 

« Polyethylene, one of the most 
commonly used plastics. Cabot Corp. 
claims its low-pressure process, now 
in the pilot stage, turns out a stronger 
and cheaper high-density product 
than anything that is now on the 
market. 

« Titanium dioxide, largely used 
as a paint whitener. Using a license 
on a foreign process as a base, Cabot 
says its technicians can refine a prod- 
uct able to compete with that of the 
major pigment companies. 

New image. If these new products 
catch on, Louis Cabot will go on to 
remake Cabot Corp. in a new image. 
He has already laid the groundwork 
with changes in his management 
structure. His willingness to talk re- 
flects an awareness that to sell new 
products the company must become 
better known to the business com- 
munity. Although the annual report 
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is still not for publication to out- 
siders, he made the highlights avail- 
able to Business Week. 


1. Why change a good thing? 


In 1960, Cabot Corp. had world- 
wide sales of about $100-million. Of 
this, 66% was in carbon black and 
11% in oil and gas, which Cabot 
originally developed as raw materials 
for carbon black. Another 5% came 
from a public utility in West Virginia 
that grew out of the raw material 
end as an outlet for excess supplies 
there. The rest came from various 
activities, such as Cabot Shops, Inc., 
a subsidiary (now consolidated) that 
makes oil field equipment. 

Cabot Corp.’s two major competi- 
tors in the U.S. are Columbian Car- 
bon Co. and United Carbon Co.; 
each had carbon black sales last year 
in the range of $20-million to $30- 
million. Cabot says its domestic car- 
bon black sales were well over that. 

Worldwide, Cabot estimates it has 
25% of the market—which totals 
about 2.6-billion Ib.; some industry 
people think it has more. Cabot says 
its after-tax net income is compa- 
rable to that of its major competitors; 
on a proportionate basis that would 
make it about $8-million. 

Market dependency. Why should 
a company with such a good return, 
and sales that have tripled in a 
decade, look for new fields to con- 
quer? The answers reflect some ele- 
mentary market forces, besides the 
underlying personal drive that Louis 
Cabot has brought to his inherited 
job. 

For all carbon black producers, 
the major market is the rubber in- 
dustry, especially tires. Rubber mak- 
ers take about 90% of carbon black 
production; at least 5 Ib. go into 
each tire as a strengthening agent. 
Spurting tire sales have meant rapid 
expansion and high profits for carbon 
black. But almost total dependence 
on one market can be dangerous. 

From tremor to shock. The danger 
first came home to the industry dur- 
ing World War II, when the possi- 
bility loomed that synthetic rubber 


and plastic tires would need no car- 
bon black. One industry observer 
likened the effect of this to a slight 
heart attack giving warning of some- 
thing more serious. But tires without 
carbon black never got far out of the 
laboratory. 

Another slight tremor was felt a 
few years ago when several com- 
panies announced they were working 
on wheelless vehicles, to ride on a 
cushion of air. But though the mili- 
tary is already using a few and 
commercial models are starting to 
appear, any real threat to conven- 
tional vehicles still seems distant. 

The latest and biggest shock 
comes from the compact cars. Since 
January, compacts have been making 
up about one-third of total car pro- 
duction—and they use about 25% 
less rubber per new tire than stand- 
ard-size cars. 

Overcapacity. To these threats 
Louis Cabot adds the threat of over- 
capacity. Cabot Corp., a leader in 
expanding its overseas production, 
has been followed by other pro- 
ducers, and the building pace has 
become furious. There are plants big 
and small going up all over the 
world. By yearend, as new plants go 
on stream, Louis Cabot estimates, the 
industry will face trouble. 


ll. Stuck in the black 


These outside forces helped shape 
Louis Cabot’s determination to ne 
versify. To do so, he had to break 
the company’s lifelong specialization 
in carbon black that was a reflection 
of its founder, Godfrey L. Cabot— 
“the Chief.” 

Godfrey Cabot started his business 
—formerly known as Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc.—almost 80 years ago. 
By World War I he dominated the 
carbon black business. After the war 
he helped form the National Aero- 
nautic Assn. 

Though he then turned nominal 
control of the business over to his 
son Thomas, he remained a major 
force in it until be was in his 90s. 
Some observers say Thomas never 
really got a chance to show what he 
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Third-generation Louis W. Cabot, 39, plans new 
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role for company formerly headed by his grandfather and father (portraits). 
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shipped immediately. The control was 
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could do. In fact, Thomas once left 
for a year to become president of 
United Fruit Co., but found he was 
working for another strong-willed 
personality, Samuel Zemurray, and 
came back again. Later, he left for a 
government appointment. 

Burned. Not that Cabot Corp. sat 
still or avoided risks. Thomas went 
to the Southwest to build plants near 
gas and oil supplies, and the com- 
pany got into the oil and gas busi- 
ness that way. After World War II, 
Thomas sent Louis to Europe to 
guide the company’s big push into 
foreign carbon black production. 

But when the company tried some- 
thing a little out of its line, it got 
burned. Its attempts to make and 
market such products as alfalfa ex- 
tracts, chlorophyll, special feed 
grains, vitamins, and clay products, 
though often technologically sound, 
failed to come off. 

Louis Cabot thinks what was miss- 
ing was an objective view of general 
business problems and over-all plan- 
ning. Something was always over- 
looked or handled sloppily—in one 
case market research, in anothe~ es- 
timation of production costs. 


lll. Organizing a new role 


In spite of this sorry record out- 
side of carbon black, Louis Cabot 
thinks he has a good chance to make 
his diversification moves a success. 
He feels he is giving the company, 
for the first time in years, full-time 
active leadership. And he has a fairly 
free hand. 

He feels, too, that the company 
has become a really big organization 
only in the last few years, that it now 
has the resources, both financial and 
executive, for new ventures. So he 
is getting his management and com- 
pany resources organized in advance. 

So far he has made three major 
changes; he has reorganized the 
board and top management for bet- 
ter planning, centralized more de- 
cision making and staff work in 
Boston, and stepped up research and 
development. 

Team trend. Until recently, the 
company was so closely held that 
monthly board meetings were used 
“for boiler plate decisions,” accord- 
ing to Louis Cabot. 

With a larger company, more 
shareholders—as Cabot heirs multi- 
ply—and Louis as president, there 
are more formal presentations now at 
quarterly meetings. A new execu- 
tive committee—Thomas and Louis 
Cabot and Executive Vice-Pres. Rus- 
sel G. Allen—has taken over routine 
decisions. 

The changes go deeper, though. 
Louis Cabot is thinking in terms of 
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How to put a new pin on the map 
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How modern is your distribution system? Look again...domestic and international 
air freight rates coming down! Call your nearest TWA Air Freight office today! 


For free booklet on how to increase 
TWA sales and profits, write S. C. Dunlap, 
Vice President, Trans World Airlines, 
AIR FREIGHT 380 Madison Avenue. New York 17. N.Y. 
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in 2350 communities 
within the heart of 
industrial America: 


INDIANA + MICHIGAN - OHIO 
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American Electric’s “shopping 
center’ furnishes up-to-the- 
minute information on labor, 
raw materials, neighboring in- 
dustries, taxes, water, trans- 
portation, recreation, living 
conditions and all other im- 
portant factors. 


This free service locates the 
prepared site or available 
building with the right com- 
bination of plant-site factors. 


For more information or free 
brochures, ‘“‘Power and Natu- 
ral Resources’”’ and “Plant Lo- 
cation,’’ write or phone, in full 
confidence, to Mr. Lee L. Davis, 
Vice President, Area Develop- 
ment, Dept. E-610, American 
Electric Power Service Corp., 
2 Broadway, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


—————"{ Gee 
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An Investor-Owned Public Utility 
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a management team rather than one- 
man rule—perhaps a result of his 
Harvard Business School education. 

He is probably more outgoing than 
his predecessors, and has made him- 
self more approachable. He is less 
likely to try to run all parts of the 
business. He attributes this to in- 
ability to make up his mind so 
quickly: “I can’t make decisions my- 
self, because I don’t know enough 
and can’t stay up on all the technical 
problems of Cabot’s various busi- 
nesses.” 

Integration. Even before he be- 
came president, Louis Cabot, as an 
officer, had been getting more and 
more responsibility for company op- 
erations. Last October, he had 
moved to integrate domestic sub- 
sidiaries into a single corporation. 
Cabot Shops, and Cabot Carbon Co., 
Cabot Engineering Co., Petrocarb 
Equipment, Inc., were made into di- 
visions, along with the existing Oil 
& Gas, Minerals & Chemicals, and 
other divisions. 

All were merged into the newly 
named Cabot Corp., partly to sim- 
plify accounting, stockholder rela- 
tions, and legal functions. There was 
also a small tax benefit. 

The merger—chiefly on paper so 
far—is a sign of what’s to come. It 
sets the stage for correcting another 
feature of the former one-man rule. 
Without a strong central group of 
officers, parts of the company far 
from Boston sometimes grew into 
autonomous operations. Now they 
can be drawn more closely together. 

New directions. Research and de- 
velopment stands high in Louis 
Cabot’s plans, and he spends much 
time with J. Bovd Britton, vice-presi- 
dent for development. R&D now 
gets 4% of Cabot Corp.’s sales dol- 
lars. 

It’s to the labs that Louis Cabot 
looks to provide the products for 
future growth. If the polyethylene 
and titanium dioxide now in the 
works pay off, the next step probably 
would be carbon-strengthened poly- 
ethylene products—such things as 
insulated cables and pipes. 

Keeping the old. While he is a 
tradition breaker, Louis Cabot wants 
to maintain certain aspects of the 
closely held family corporation. A 
company with no public share- 
holders to worry about, he points out, 
can plow back more of its profits 
than its competitors. 

Cabot, for example, stockpiled 
such large quantities of carbon black 
in the 1930s that at the onset of 
World War II it had close to 60% 
of the world’s inventory of a vital 
commodity. Thomas Cabot calls this 
the ability to take “a patient look at 
the future.” 








Financial ways. Although Louis » 
Cabot has stuck pretty much with 
Cabot’s traditional approach to fi- 
nancing—using retained earnings— 
he plans to obtain money by other 
means if it is needed for his expan- 
sion plans. Except for short-term 
notes, the company has borrowed 
only once for domestic operations 
—$10-million in 1952 for new plants. 
About half of that is already paid 
off. 

This approach obviously affects 
growth possibilities. A private com- 
pany that wishes to stay so is limited 
in the number of cash-raising ave- 
nues open. With equity offerings out, 
and banks preferring short-term to 
long-term loans, the best sources are 
insurance companies and pension 
funds. 

Louis Cabot can see the day com- 
ing when the company’s growing list 
of stockholders will make dividend 
payments more important and there- 
fore affect company financing plans. 
Godfrey L. Cabot now has about 75 
descendants. Cabot gifts to Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and other institutions ac- 
count for 25% of the 80,000 outstand- 
ing shares. 

Choppy waters. Louis Cabot rec- 
ognizes that in venturing beyond 
the carbon black business he is get- 
ting into choppy waters. Carbon 
black is relatively easy to market, 
especially when you have a long- 
standing position in the industry. 
Purchasing agents for rubber com- 
panies say there’s little price com- 
petition, and little difference be- 
tween carbon blacks except for 
particle size. Most big companies 
can make all sizes. 

Cabot will also be fighting the 
giants of the chemical and plastics 
industries when he tries to market 
his first two new products. In tita- 
nium dioxide, however, he may have 
solved his problem by arranging to 
co-produce with or license his proc- 
ess to a major paint company. But 
in polyethylene, he'll be trying to 
squeeze into a market that has great 
overcapacity. Low-pressure material 
like Cabot’s had sales last year that 
were only about 60% of capacity but 
Louis Cabot expects demand to catch 
up by 1962. Polyethylene sales as a 
whole were only about half of the 
industry's 2-billion-Ib. capacity in 
1960. 

In remaking his company for the 
future, Louis Cabot would prefer 
to go it alone in financing, research, 
marketing—in anything it takes. He 
is trying to learn from the company’s 
past experience, however, and pro- 
poses to stay flexible enough to meet 
whatever comes, even to the extent 
of getting into joint ventures. End 
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London has two 
hard decisions 
to make 


Official bid 
to the ‘Six’ 


The pound 
gets weaker 


Kremlin 
at odds 
with Nasser 


International outlook Bil 


June 10, 1961 


The British government is up against two hard decisions. The first is whether 
to make a declaration soon that Britain is ready to join the six-nation Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC). The second is how to defend sterling, 
which is under extreme pressure this week. 


London had hoped for more time on both questions. With respect to 


sterling, serious trouble wasn’t expected until late summer. On Britain’s 
membership in EEC, there was some hope that the Six would issue an in- 
formal invitation, easing the way for London. The expectations have proved 
wrong in each case. 


Prime Minister Macmillan now seems convinced that he must make an 
official bid to join EEC. Insiders in London say it is possible Macmillan will 
make his move next month, in time for the final negotiations to be opened by 
early fall. 

No doubt Macmillan has heard from Pres. Kennedy that the French 
government won't disclose its hand publicly until London announces its 
intentions. Pres. de Gaulle told Kennedy last week in Paris that he would not 
oppose British membership in EEC. But de Gaulle also indicated that he felt 
Britain was coming in anyway, so there was no need for him to make con- 
cessions in advance. 


Sterling has been under pressure ever since the 5% revaluation of the West 
German mark. That’s partly because European financial circles, immediately 
after that event, started talking up a 5% devaluation of the pound and the 
dollar. Last year, money poured into London, which helped the pound at the 
time when the dollar was weak. Now these funds are leaving London, so that 
sterling has lost ground relative to the dollar and gets the pressure. 

The basic thing, of course, is the continuing weakness of the British 
balance of payments. While Britain’s exports have been climbing this year, 
imports haven't dropped off from last year’s peak as much as expected. 


London still gets some support from the special agreement of European 
central banks to hold sterling. (This went into effect right after the German 
revaluation.) Moreover, the British can call on the International Monetary 
Fund for very large resources. But, if a run on sterling really gets going, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd will have to move on the 
domestic front as well. 

Lloyd can use one of the new “economic regulators” requested in his April 
budget—a 10% hike in excise taxes. Beyond that, he can call on the Bank of 
England for a sharp increase in the bank rate, now at 5%. 


Moscow is not having everything its own way in the Middle East. For 
some time, Iraq has been giving the Russians trouble (BW—Apr.20'60,p102). 
- Now, Cairo is bucking the Kremlin. 

Ever since the Soviets began helping with the Aswan project, the 
Moscow-Cairo romance has run sweet and sour. 

This week, Nasser’s government-controlled press unleashed a bitter, 
hard-hitting assault against Moscow. Current Soviet propaganda against 
Cairo can “no longer be tolerated,” say the Egyptians. Specifically, the 
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International outlook continued 


Soviets have been attacking Nasser’s harsh treatment of local Communists. 
On the diplomatic level, relations are chilly. 


Perhaps more worrisome for Moscow are Nasser’s strengthening ties with 
Yugoslavia’s Tito and India’s Nehru. By lining up with independent-minded 
neutrals, Nasser is taking still another step away from the compliant role 
the Kremlin would like to see him fill. 

Moscow can hardly be pleased with developments at the conference of 
22 “uncommitted” nations now under way in Cairo. These nations are pre- 
paring for an “uncommitted” summit in late summer, sponsored by Nasser 
and Tito, as well as Nehru and Dr. Sukarno of Indonesia. 

At first, the current meeting seemed weighted heavily in favor of 
Moscow-oriented neutrals. Only some pro-Western neutrals were invited. 
At midweek, largely under prodding from India, the conference appeared 
ready to convene a summit that was more truly representative of the world’s 


neutral nations. 


If Moscow is unhappy elsewhere in the Middle East, it could find solace 
this week in pro-Western Iran—which appears on the verge of radical 
internal upheavals, possibly collapse. 

The new premier, Ali Amini, has only a sliver of support as he pushes his 
reforms against inflation, corruption, feudalism. If rightist elements from 
the Army and land-owning class don’t unseat him, observers say, the leftists 
almost certainly will. That could be the end of the Shah and the monarchy. 

Meantime, Iran’s economy is deteriorating rapidly. Businessmen just back 
from Teheran say business is at a virtual standstill. 


Mass leftist riots in Japan this week forced the government to set aside a 
bill to prohibit such mass riots. 

This is a serious political defeat for Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda, who 
will visit the U.S. later this month. The success of this week’s demonstra- 
tions may encourage the rioters, mainly students, to similar outbursts when 
Ikeda prepares to leave Japan. Ikeda’s predecessor, Nobusuke Kishi, was 
embarrassed by such tactics as he departed Japan to visit the U.S. 

The outcome of this week’s tumult strengthens the Japanese left wing, 
although it is still relatively small. It will undoubtedly attempt more “rule 
by riot” to win its way. The leftists employed these tactics to force the Japa- 
nese government to cancel its invitation to Pres. Eisenhower last year. 


Mob action of this kind may provoke a reaction from the more powerful 
conservative elements. Businessmen and farmers retain much influence in 
traditionally authoritarian Japan. They are becoming increasingly fed up 
with the leftists and may press the government for a crackdown. 


In Korea, the military junta that overthrew the government several weeks 
ago has taken almost absolute powers. It is returning to the iron rule of 
Syngman Rhee, who was deposed by a student-military revolt in April, 1960. 

From a military standpoint, the recent actions of the Korean junta are 
causing the U.S. considerable concern. South Korea is the anchor of the 
U.S. defense perimeter in the western Pacific. But it’s not clear whether the 
South Korean Army is willing to cooperate with the U.S. 
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The Dominican Republic at mid- 
week appeared calm, at least on the 
surface. Following the assassination 
of its dictator, Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo, last week, the nation seemed 
to be under the control of his politi- 
cal followers, led by his son, Rafael, 
Jr., and the Dominican President, 
Joaquin Balaguer. 

The ruling clique this week got off 
to a running start in consolidating its 
position. It rounded up the dictator’s 
assassins, shooting two and arresting 
most of the rest. Throughout the 
country, the army stood ready to pre- 
vent an uprising. 

Seeking reconciliation. Trujillo's 
successors also moved to reestablish 
ties with the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. Members of OAS broke 
diplomatic relations with Trujillo 
last summer after he was charged 
with the attempted murder of Vene- 
zuela’s Pres. Romulo Betancourt. 

The regime is trying to show that 
the Dominican Republic is no longer 
“a threat to the peace and security 
of the hemisphere” and is working 
to make its government more demo- 
cratic. This week, the Dominican 
leaders accepted a bid from OAS to 
send a team of investigators to sur- 
vey their moves to liberalize the 
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government. These actions included: 
1. A promise to hold elections next 


May. 
2. Amnesty for all Dominican po- 
litical exiles, guaranteeing them 


safety to come home. 

3. Dropping the fight with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church that had 
openly condemned Trujillo for his 
oppression of the people. 

4. An order to the Dominican press 
and radio to cease its attacks on the 
OAS and the U.S. 

5. A declaration of the regime’s in- 
tent to remain pro-Western, anti- 
Communist, and anti-Castro. 

Storm clouds. All this, however, 
may be only the calm before the 
storm or a series of storms. 

The ruling clique itself is an un- 
easy alliance. The younger Trujillo, 
nicknamed Ramifis, does not have the 
wide support among the peasants 
that his father enjoyed. Nor does he 
command the personal loyalty of the 
army. 

Balaguer, the figurehead president, 
is regarded by most observers as a 
weak political leader. Hector Tru- 
jillo, the dictator's brother, who 
acted as a front man during the 
Generalissimo’s 3l-year reign, is also 
considered politically inept. 






Colombia 


What next in Dominican Republic? 


Trujillo’s followers seem to be in firm control, 
but there are signs that a power struggle may break out. 
U. S. seeks ways to foster democratic government 


Within the army are several pow- 
erful men who may hanker for direct 
power. Among them are Juan Abbes 
Garcia, a trusted lieutenant of Tru- 
jillo and head of the secret police; 
Arturo Espaillat, former Dominican 
consul general in the U.S.; and Pino 
Pichardo, who held several high 
posts under Trujillo. 

The most likely storm will come 
from within this group. Throughout 
history, strongmen like Trujillo have 
remained on the throne because they 
were able to prevent other able lead- 
ers from gathering strength. When 
the strongman is gone, a struggle 
for power usually ensues. It may 
have begun this week when the 
younger Trujillo dismissed Abbes 
from his secret service position. 

Behind the scenes. Other groups 
may come into the situation, either 
independently or to take advantage 
of a falling out within the present 
clique. Washington officials believe 
that a number of younger army off- 
cers are critical of the oppression of 
the Trujillo regime and the events 
that led to the break with OAS. They 
are suspected of being in on the plot 
to kill Trujillo and may be preparing 
a coup that would install a junta. 

Elsewhere, political exiles are 
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Heir apparent to his father’s power, Gen. Rafael Trujillo, Jr., (left, dark glasses) 


listens as Dominican Pres. Joaquin Balaguer delivers funeral oration. 


scattered all through the Caribbean 
area, particularly in Puerto Rico, 
Caracas, Mexico City, and Miami. 
At the moment, these exiles are badly 
organized and have no active under- 
ground in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

If they should attempt to come to 
power, they could count on the sup- 
port of several] Latin American lead- 
ers, especially Venezuela’s Betan- 
court, an avowed enemy of the 
Trujillo clan. But they would have 
difficulty establishing a stable, mod- 
erate government, since the Domini- 
cans lack a democratic tradition. 

Castro threat. From the left comes 
the threat of the storm that could 
effect far-reaching changes through- 
out the Caribbean. Fidel Castro is 
believed to have ambitions of estab- 
lishing a Caribbean empire, or at 
least a Caribbean alliance encom- 
passing most of the islands. The cur- 
rent disturbance in the Dominican 
Republic offers Castro an oppor- 
tunity to extend his power. 

Few observers believe that Castro 
would be foolish enough to mount 
an invasion of the Dominican Re- 
public. He would leave himself open 
to charges of intervention from the 
rest of Latin America, whose support 
he craves. He also might provide the 
U.S. with the justification for using 
armed force against Cuba. 

But Castro, using the small band 
of extreme leftwing Dominican exiles 
presently in Cuba, will probably at- 
tempt to infiltrate the Dominican Re- 
public and stir up a revolt. 

Moreover, the Republic of Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic’s neighbor 
on the island, is also highly vulner- 
able to revolutionary movements. 
Under the dictatorship of Pres. Fran- 


cois Duvalier, corruption, poverty, 
and oppression have blighted the 
land. 

Some observers believe that Castro 
will try to penetrate both Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. Should he 
be successful in bringing them into 
his fold, he will turn his attention to 
Puerto Rico. 

U. S. policy. At midweek, the out- 
lines of U.S. policy in this situation 
were just beginning to emerge. 
Long-range, the U.S. intends to en- 
courage the development of a stable, 
democratic government. But Wash- 
ington spokesmen acknowledge that, 
after 30 years of dictatorship, this 
wont happen overnight. Says one 
official, “We're not optimistic, but 
the situation is not hopeless.” 

Right now, the U.S. is primarily 
interested in seeing that Fidel Castro 
and the Communists do not benefit 
from the current uncertainty. Wash- 
ington is working through the OAS 
team in an effort to stabilize the 
situation. 

Once the present crisis is past, the 
U.S. hopes that the younger Trujillo 
and his associates can be eased out. 
Washington has little hope, despite 
this week’s moves, that the Trujillo 
clique can make genuine strides to- 
ward a democratic government. 
Moreover, the younger Trujillo is 
bitterly anti-American (he was re- 
fused a diploma from the Army Com- 
mand & General Staff College be- 
cause he was more attentive to 
Hollywood actresses than to his 
studies ). 

The U.S. would like to see the 
Trujillo group replaced with a junta 
of young Army officers or a group of 
moderate political figures that will 
lead the nation gradually to de- 
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That’s why Ramblers have multiplied so fast 
in fleets throughout the country! Rambler 
works for less for Utilities, Rental and 
Leasing Companies, Governmental Agen- 
cies, Jobbers and Distributors and many 
others. When fleet operating costs are 
evaluated by company executives and fleet 
administrators, the vote goes to Rambler! 
Conclusive proof of Ramblers’ low first cost, 
low depreciation, and low operating and 
maintenance costs! Evaluate a 1961 Rambler 
under your own operating conditions. 
Demonstrators available—no obligation. 





A Plus Service 


The American Motors Fleet Department 
will co-ordinate purchases of Ramblers 
among Dealers throughout the country. 
This service includes both outright pur- 
chases and those involving trades. 


Leasing Arrangements Available 


If your firm leases fleet units, ask your 
leasing company for low Rambler rates 
or write us for the names of leasing com- 
panies in your area with whom we have 
working arrangements. 


See Your Rambler Dealer Or Phone Or Write 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—Dept. C-610 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 























A Morse answer 





Torque 
limiters 


... when the problem involves 
automatic overload protection 


Protect expensive equipment 
Eliminate shear pins 

Lessen costly downtime 
Adaptable to any drive 
Easily adjusted 

Controlled torque setting 
Capacities: 10 to 6300 ft.-Ibs. 
Clutch sizes: 3 to 20 inches 
Distributor-stocked 


Got a clutch problem? Call your Morse 
distributor. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


ae BORG-WARNER INOUSTRY 


Morse Chain Co., Dept. 3-61, Ithaca, N.Y. Export 
Sales: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, Ill. 
InCanada :MorseChainof Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont. 
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mocracy. Observers point out that in 
many Latin American countries in 
recent years, a temporary military 
regime has preceded an elected gov- 
ernment. 

Economic levers. Washington 
spokesmen hint that the U.S. has 
several persuasive economic levers 
that can be used to foster evolu- 
tion. The Dominican economy has 
been in trouble for about two years 
because depressed sugar and coffee 
prices cut its chief source of export 
earnings. In addition, Trujillo used 
up a good part of the nation’s finan- 
cial resources buying out foreign and 
domestic businesses, and purchasing 
arms after Fidel Castro attempted a 
small invasion in 1959. 

The U.S. added to the Dominican 
economic troubles by withdrawing 
an extra sugar quota that had 
tripled the island’s exports to this 
country in the first quarter of 1961. 
The added allotment came when 
Cuba’s share of the market was as- 
signed to other suppliers. Earlier, the 
U.S. stopped exporting oil and auto- 
motive equipment. 

Washington may try to persuade 
the Dominican leaders to move to- 
ward democratic government by 
promising adjustments in the sugar 
quota, a resumption of oil exports, 
and economic aid. 

A narrow path. In all this, the U.S. 
must walk a narrow path to avoid 
arousing Latin American charges 
that it is (1) intervening in the 
affairs of the Dominican Republic, or 
(2) fostering the growth of another 
dictatorship such as the one that Tru- 
jillo imposed. Latin Americans have 
often accused the U.S. of such ac- 
tions in the past. 

Latin reaction. Most Latin Ameri- 
can nations are taking a wait-and-see 
attitude toward the Dominican affair. 
The news of Trujillo’s death was 
received with some satisfaction. 

In Mexico, the government has 
maintained a tight-lipped silence, but 
privately many officials take a “good 
riddance” attitude. In Venezuela, the 
legislature stopped debate when it 
heard the news and rose as one man 
to applaud. Brazilians were some- 
what indifferent, but in Argentina 
200 demonstrators held a-mock wake, 
complete with candles and coffin, in 
front of the Dominican consulate in 
Buenos Aires. 

On the question of renewing diplo- 
matic ties with the Dominican Re- 
public, many Latin Americans take 
the position that the current clique 
is essentially the same government as 
before. They are happy to see that 
the OAS investigators are being al- 
lowed into the country, but they are 
skeptical that anything will come 
of it. End 





AUSTRALIA 


where your investment 





works overtime 


Many things make Australia a sound 
place for American investment. It is 
a free-enterprise society; political 
conditions are stable and the econ- 
omy is sound and rapidly expanding. 
United States and Australian law and 
business practices are much alike. 
And a large, well-trained English- 
speaking labor force is available. 

When your company participates in 
Australia’s economy, it commands a 
responsive market with one of the 
world’s highest standards of living. 
You will also have convenient access 
to the vast markets of Asia. 

Australia already produces goods 
ranging from plastics to jet aircraft 
and from ships to automobiles. But 
far-sighted investors will find many 
new opportunities in this rapidly 
expanding country. 

For full information—call or write 
to your nearest Austrialian Trade 
Commissioner. 


THE AUSTRALIAN TRADE COMMISSIONER 
Dept. B 


New York: 630 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 6 North Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: 153 Kearny Street 


OF TRADE, AUSTRALIA 
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Space Age 
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On your wrist you can now wear 
an electronic timepiece whose 
precision approaches that of the 
world’s time-standard observa- 
tories. Using electronic ideas de- 
veloped for satellite instruments, 
it’s powered by a Mallory Mer- 


cury Battery. . 
a dime, yet capable of lasting a 


. smaller than 


year or more. 


MALLORY imagination at work in electronics and metallurgy 


Machining with a spark 


New method for precision-cutting 
the hardest metals, by electric 
spark disintegration, uses Mallory 
Sparkonite® alloys. 





Electronic squeeze 


Unique Mallory concept in minia- 
turization, Unitized Component As- 
sembly, could shrink a room-size 
computer to briefcase proportions. 


Mallory products and engineering 
skills serve the aircraft, automotive, 
electrical equipment, appliance, 
military, industrial and entertain- 
ment electronics industries. P. R. 
Mallory & Co. Inc., Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. 


MALLORY 
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2 Copyflo printers saving Pentagon *125,000 yearly 


Reproducing: highly classified data * incoming correspondence to 3 large Navy bureaus © Army offi- 
cers’ efficiency reports * engineering drawings and specifications * medical reports * many others 


Two Copyfio 11 continuous printers are 
saving the Defense Printing Service in 
the Pentagon more than $125,000 yearly. 

This utility provides highly classified, 
extremely short-run printing and related 
services to the Navy, Army, Air Force, 
and office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Besides, it reproduces such routine items 
as incoming correspondence, efficiency 
and medical reports, engineering draw- 
ings and specification sheets, parts lists, 
and many others. Average daily produc- 
tion amounts to nearly three million 
pages of printing. 

A Copyflio 11 continuous printer auto- 
matically turns out—at the rate of 20 
linear feet a minute—dry, positive prints 
or offset paper masters, ready for im- 
mediate use. The machine operates on 


the principles of xerography—clean, fast, 
dry—copying anything written, printed, 
typed, or drawn. 

Copyflo printers reproduce from origi- 
nal documents or from microfilm. They 
enlarge, reduce, or copy size to size, and 
use ordinary paper. 

You don’t need the Pentagon’s volume 
to justify a Copyflo printer. Why not find 
out how much you can expect it to save 
you in time, space, materials, and mon- 
ey? Let our trained procedures man 
make a free analysis of your paperwork- 
duplicating needs. No obligation, of 
course. Write XEROX CORPORATION (for- 
merly Haloid Xerox Inc.), 61-23X Ha- 
loid St., Rochester 3, N.Y. Branch offices 
in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


push the button 
and copies flow! 


XEROX 


CORPORATION 





















Quarterly 1959-61, seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates 
(billions of dollars) 


Manufacturing 


Durable goods industries 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Flectrical machinery 
Other machinery 
Autos, trucks, and parts ... 
Transportation equipment 


Nondurable goods industries ... 
Food and beverages 
Textile-mill products 
Paper and allied products 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Petroleum and coal products 

Mining 

Railroads ay 

Transportation, other than rail .. 

Public utilities 

Commercial and other 


Total all business 


[yt eaners ine 





1 Estimates are based on anticipated expenditures reported by business in late April and May, 1961 


Data: SEC—Commerce Dept. 


ECONOMICS 


Expenditures for new plant and equipment by U. S. business 


1960 1961 Full Full 

July- Oct.- Jan.- Apr.- July- year year 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June/’ Sept./’ 1960 1961/’ 
$14.65 $14.40 $13.75 $13.65 $14.05 $14.48 $14.00 
7.35 6.85 6.50 6.30 6.40 7.18 6.45 
1.75 1.45 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.60 1.26 
.30 .30 .30 .30 25 my: .27 
70 ey 70 .65 .65 .68 .67 
1.05 1.05 1.15 1.05 1.10 1.10 1.10 
95 .90 70 .90 85 .89 84 
.40 .40 .40 35 35 42 38 
7.30 7.55 7.25 7.35 7.70 7.30 755 
95 .90 95 1.00 1.10 .92 1.08 
.60 -55 .50 45 -50 Bo | 49 
.80 75 75 75 70 49 ae 
1.65 1.65 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.60 1.62 
2.50 2.80 2.70 2.70 2.75 2.64 2.71 
1.00 .90 .95 1.00 1.05 .99 1.03 
1.00 1.00 70 45 .65 1.03 70 
1.90 1.80 LJ 1.85 1.85 1.94 1.76 
5.60 5.70 5.35 5.79 6.15 5.68 5.91 
11.75 11.65 11.30 10.90 10.80 11.57 11.05 
35.90 35.50 33.85 33.85 34.60 34.46 


35.68 









Capital spending tilts up again 


Government survey indicates that business outlay hit 
bottom in second quarter, will creep up to 
an annual rate of $35.5-billion by the fourth quarter 


The mew government capital 
spending survey, out this week, sup- 
ports the key finding of the early 
McGraw-Hill survey (BW—Apr.29 
'61,p32): The capital spending curve 
is touching bottom now, in_ the 
second quarter of 1961, and will be 
moving up from the third quarter 
on. 
The government’s survey, con- 
ducted by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission and the Commerce 
Dept., reports that total business 
spending on new plant and equip- 
ment is running at an annual rate of 
$33.85-billion in the second quarter, 
and will move up to a rate of $34.60- 
billion in the third quarter. The im- 
plication of the SEC-Commerce sur- 
vey’s annual data is that, in the fourth 
quarter, capital spending will be run- 
ning at an annual rate of $35.5-billion 
—an upswing of almost $2-billion 
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from the second to the fourth 
quarter. 

More conservative. These results 
are somewhat more conservative 
than those reported by the McGraw- 
Hill survey—which showed a rise 
of about $3-billion in the rate of 
capital spending from the second to 
the fourth quarter. SEC-Commerce 
estimates for the year as a whole are 
also lower than McGraw-Hill's. 

Slight drop. The government’s new 
1961 estimate of $34.46-billion for 
the year as a whole compares with 
its estimate of $34.57-billion at the 
beginning of the year. This slight 
drop in the estimate for 1961 doesn’t 
result from any tapering off in busi- 
nessmen’s spending expectations for 
the remainder of the year. The de- 
cline of some $110-million comes 
from a downward revision of the 
actual spending for the first quarter. 


The March report showed an esti- 
mated annual rate of $34.4-billion; 
the revision puts the actual outlays 
at a $33.85-billion rate in the first 
quarter. But capital spending held 
at that rate in the second quarter— 
though it had earlier been expected 
to decline. 

Manufacturers as a group have 
downed their sights a notch: They 
now see their spending at $14.00-bil- 
lion for the year, down from the 
$14.11-billion they foresaw earlier. 
It’s the nondurable goods producers 
that are showing more _ perkiness, 
upping their earlier estimate for the 
vear of $7.42-billion to $7.55-billion. 
On the other hand, the durable goods 
producers—including the machinery 
and auto makers—have sloughed off 
their projections, with a new esti- 
mate of $6.45-billion, compared with 
an earlier guess of $6.69-billion. End 
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What's in it for you? 











OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


When you see a freight train go by don’t you often 
wonder what’s in it? 


You'd be surprised. If there’s one thing that pro- 
vides a cross-section of America’s way of life, it is the 
freight car. Here you find apples and automobiles, 
bassinets and breakfast foods, carpets and corn, di- 
vans and dishes. But you name them... you use them. 


A major part of Union Pacific’s activity is hauling 
freight. We’ve been doing this for almost a century 
and the years have brought us a high degree of skill. 
Ever conscious of our responsibility, we are con- 
stantly improving our transportation techniques. 


Today’s Union Pacific service is better than at any 
other time in our history. This is true of freight trans- 
portation and of the service we provide for travelers 
—our DoMELINERS between Chicago or St. Louis 
and the Pacific Coast are proof of this! 


Next time you see a Union Pacific freight roll by 
ask yourself this question: ““What’s in it...for me?” 
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Over-the-counter stocks 


THE MARKETS 
May-June new issues 
This 


Speculative fever dips 
in unlisted securities |. = = ™ 


ed 











New issues lose some appeal and many over-the-counter 
stocks take a beating, as investors show growing 
caution. Some dealers expect further declines 


While listed securities gained some 
ground this week, the over-the- 
counter market was finding it tough 
going: Prices of unlisted shares dis- 
played little bounce, which is symp- 
tomatic of the troubles they've been 
having for the past several weeks. 

The tables to the right show this 
abrupt change. Since late April, 
when the over-the-counter market 
hit its 1961 peak, prices of many 
unlisted stocks—whether blue chips, 
once-favored growth stocks, or new 
issues—have been either taking a 
beating or finding comparatively 
little buying support. And trading 
volume has tailed off consider- 
ably. 

Selectivity. Partly this is because 
sophisticated investors have grown 
more selective in their purchases, 
partly because the general public, 
apparently taking heed of frequent 
press and industry warnings about 
unwise speculation, has also been 
less reckless in buying unseasoned 
issues. “The fever has definitely sub- 
sided,” according to Maurice Hart 
of New York Hanseatic Corp., “which 
is all to the good.” 

To some extent this sobering up 
of the over-the-counter market is 
patterned after the setbacks suffered 
by many stocks listed on the New 
York and American Stock Exchanges. 
Investors are taking a harder look at 
price-earnings ratios, and are more 
cautious about where business goes 
from here. But there are some sig- 
nificant differences. For one thing, 
good grade investment stocks on the 
NYSE are getting a good deal of in- 
stitutional support. This is less ap- 
parent in over-the-counter shares, 
partly because some big institutions 
were investing chiefly in so-called 
growth shares over-the-counter and 
now prefer to shy away from unlisted 
securities altogether until the uncer- 
tainty about earnings is resolved. 

Fading fast buck. This doesn't 
mean that if stock prices take off on 
another tear, unlisted shares won't 
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participate in the rise. But over-the- 
counter speculation has cooled off, 
and, in the next rise, there should be 
more selective purchasing. As one 
broker put it: “The days of the fast 
buck over the counter may be over 
for now.” 

Of course, the over-the-counter 
market covers a broad range of is- 
sues—including bank, insurance, 
utility, as well as industrial stocks. 
In the main, top quality shares in 
each of these groups are the least 
affected by the turndown. Bank and 
insurance stocks, in fact, have been 
firm. And a good number of indus- 
trial stocks have shown gains. 

But the new caution probably 
means that the highs for many in- 
dividual issues have been reached. 
In fact, a few over-the-counter deal- 
ers look for a further decline in 
prices. In many of the scientific 
stocks, explains one dealer, the mar- 
ket is more apparent than real. Com- 
panies have relatively few shares 
outstanding, and when there is sell- 
ing pressure, prices can't be sus- 
tained. He thinks this selling pres- 
sure is being felt now. and _ that 
prices will keep dipping. 

New issues. A crucial area will be 
the new issues market. A few months 
ago, their stocks were the rage of 
Wall Street, and almost every single 
new issue rose to a premium and 
stayed there. This speculative rush 
carried the whole over-the-counter 
market along with it, and trading vol- 
ume soared. 

While the public’s demand _ for 
new issues has cooled only slightly, 
many dealers now feel that the bloom 
is off the rose. 

New issues with a limited supply 
of stock still command premiums, 
but they are slimmer than before. 
Bigger issues—with more prestige 
involved—find it harder to gain a 
premium; many that have—such as 
Howard Johnson, Charles of the 
Ritz, and Welch Scientific—tumbled 
sharply soon after, although they've 


Economy Book Bind. 10.00 10.75 
Far West Financial. 27.50 28.50 
Howard Johnson .. 38.00 48.50 
King Kullen ...... 15,50 16.50 
MacDonald (E.F.) . 19.00 29.00 
Potter Instruments. 10.00 18.50 
Precisionware . 10.00 10.50 
Rocket Jet Eng. ... 5.00 8.62 
Thrift Courts 

of Amer. (units) ...800,00 950.00 
Blue chips 

1961 High Low 


American Express $62.50 $47.50 












American-Marietta . 40,50 = 30.75 
Anheuser Busch .. 58.75 36.75 
Lilly, Eli........ G50 65.00 
Marlin Rockwell... 2862 19.12 
Ralston Purina .... 50.00 ' 44.00 
Wand, tne. « ... 6544 105.00 — 79.00 
U.S. Envelope ..., 23.00 18.00 
Warner & Swasey .. 35.25 27.25 
Weyerhaeuser .... 40.37 33.25 
se | 
Recent high- flyers 
+ oe ae 

1961 Low 
Atlas Credit .... [$4 $ 6.00 
B.B.M. Photocopy { 4 33.00 
Computer Systems; 6.50 
DynaTherm Chem. > 7.00 
Electronics Capital. | 20.75 
Fischbach & Moore = 10.50 
Guardian Chemica 2.50 
Maxson Electronic: , 31. 9.50 
Oil Recovery ..... 843 23.00 
Pioneer Plastics . . 875 © 
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Nylon 
couplings 


. when the problem involves 
corrosion, cost, lubrication 


Corrosion-resistant 

Cost 20% less 
Lubrication-free 

Safety first 

Easy disassembly 
Standard stock sprockets 
Fractional to 40-hp. loads 
Speeds up to 5,000 rpm. 
Distributor-stocked 


Got a coupling problem? Call your Morse 
distributor. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


a BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


Morse Chain Co., Dept. 3-61, Ithaca, N.Y. Export 
Sales: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, III. 
InCanada:MorseChainof Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont. 
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managed to stay above issue price. 

One reason for the change is that 
big inv estors—including some insti- 
tutions—aren’t pressing so hard for 
new issues. 

And the slackened demand _ has 
made some companies with prospec- 
tive new offerings—and their un- 
derwriters—leery. Last week, for 
example, Lytton Financial Corp. 
postponed an underwriting of 300,- 
000 shares. Lytton’s first-quarter 
earnings were lower than the com- 
pany had expected, and it thought 
it best to put off the stock issue for 
a few months. 

Few new issues have actually gone 
sour, however, and until they do 
most underwriters are reluctant to 
concede that the new issue boom is 
over. “If corporate profits pick up 
sharply,” says one nor vi “we'll 
see a pickup in new issues this fall.” 

Mixed blessing. The slowdown in 
the over-the-counter market is looked 
on as a mixed blessing within the 
industry. Explains Max W. Shapiro 
of Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.: “It 
gives the market a stability it 
needed.” 

For example, the ease in activity 
may have forestalled trouble for 
some of the smaller over-the-counter 
concerns whose finances have been 
strained by the huge positions they 
carry. Talk in Wall Street is that a 
number of small houses have vio- 
lated the net capital requirements 
set up by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. The SEC has cracked 
down on one or two violators, 
warned others to keep their liquid 
assets up. 

In some _ cases, broker-dealers 
strained for capital have dumped 
stock on the market to raise cash. 
This has created havoc in individual 
cases, where the dealers held big. 
positions or made a market in the 
stock. 

Deliveries. Security deliveries in 
general have been a problem on Wall 
Street because of the hectic trading. 
As of Apr. 28, a survey of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Securities Dealers 
shows that the value of outstanding 
undelivered transactions totaled ap- 
proximately $1.4-billion—way above 
normal. The Memorial Day holidays 
helped some houses catch up, and 
the latest slowdown should help 
further. 

With the heat off, over-the-counter 
dealers are freshening up a pet proj- 
ect—a clearing house for unlisted 
securities, much like the clearing 
houses for issues traded on the ex- 
changes. Discussions have been held 
in the past few weeks on setting up 
such a scheme, which would mean 
less back-room work for brokers and 
dealers. End 


























PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 


TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 


.. efficient 
low cost internal 
communications 
for any business 

from 2 to 200 
phones! 





4 Increased inter-office communication effi- 
ciency 

4 Outside lines free for sales producing calls 

A Reduced switchboard traffic congestion 

A Toll charges and call backs minimized 

A Outstanding private telephone features 
found in no other system 

A Private automatic telephone systems to 
fit every size business 

4 Nationwide network of DuKane Sales- 
Engineering Distributors to handle sales, 
installation and service 

ae a for Private Telephone Systems Bul- 
etin 


DUKANE CORPORATION 


Dept. BW-61 St. Charies, Illinois 


diesel 
Men know... 











Giant engines start easily, 
quickly with a boost from a 
powerful Quincy Compressor. 
From starting diesels to doing 
hundreds of industrial jobs, 
Quincy Compressors serve all 
applications with a full range 
of models from 1 to 90 CFM. 


uincy 


COMPRES bay | 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Makers of the World’s Finest Air Compressors 
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WESTINGHOUSE “LIFEGUARD” MERCURY LAMPS DELIVER 25% 
MORE LIGHT. ..AT LOWEST PRICES EVER! 


FOR INDUSTRIAL, STREET, PARKING LOT LIGHTING — Westing- 
house ‘‘Lifeguard’’ Mercury Lamps give you up to 25% more 
light throughout their long life. Even after 12,000 hours or 3 
years of service, you can expect almost the same light level as 
when the lamps were new! The reason . . . exclusive Westing- 
house electrode design which virtually eliminates blackening 
light-robbing of the arc tube. 


SAVE ON RELAMPING LABOR COST, TOO! ‘“‘Lifeguard”’ lamps 
have the highest life rating of any lamps you can buy. In addi- 
tion, they stand up in all kinds of unusually severe lighting 
conditions. Their special ‘‘Weather Duty’’ bulb construction is 
unaffected by fain, snow, corrosive gases or thermal shock! 
“Lifeguard” lamps are available in 100 to 1000 watt sizes, and 
are interchangeable with other types of the same wattage. 


GET WESTINGHOUSE “LIFEGUARD” MERCURY LAMPS, NOW AT 
LOWEST PRICES EVER! And take advantage of the Westing- 
house Lighting Cost Reduction Plan to cut costs by one or more 
of the following factors: 

1. Reduced cost of lamp purchases 

2. Reduced lamp replacement labor costs 

3. Increased lighting level at lowest prices ever 

4. More efficient use of power 


For more information, contact your authorized Westinghouse 
Lamp agent or nearest Westinghouse sales office. You can be 
sure... if it’s Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Lamp Division, westinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, New Jersey 











roller chain 
sprockets 


.-.- when the problem involves 
quality, cost and performance 


Made to A.S.A. standards 
Chain-maker quality 
Precision pitch control 


Controlled concentricity of 
bore, hub, and teeth 


Advanced heat-treating processes 


Face runout minimized by exclusive 
flattening process 


Distributor-stocked 


Got a sprocket problem? Call your Morse 
distributor. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


Ba BORG-WARNER INOUSTRY 


Morse Chain Co., Dept. 3-61, Ithaca, N.Y. Export 
Sales: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, Ill. 
InCanada : MorseChainof Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont. 
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Wall St. talks... 


about American Exchange quiz, 
new government dealers, 
why American Viscose soared 


The first stage of the SEC investiga- 
tion into practices on the American 
Stock Exchange is a seven-page 
questionnaire to all members—with 
primary focus on activities of ASE 
specialists. For example, the SEC 
wants a five-year history of any 
specialists’ transactions, as well as 
any arrangements made for outside 
financing. 


The life insurance industry will be 
keeping a close watch next week 
when the SEC starts hearings on 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica’s application to market variable 
annuities. SEC approval would open 
the door to a flood of other applica- 
tions—and a new force in the securi- 
ties market. 





The exclusive fraternity of govern- 
ment securities dealers, made up of 
only a handful of banks and invest- 
ment firms, will have three new 
members bidding for major status. 
New York’s First National City Bank 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., an investment 
banking house with a big over-the- 
counter business, are expected to set 
up shop as government dealers; and 
Second District Securities Co., Inc., 
which is headed by M. A. Schapiro 
of M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., a lead- 
ing dealer in bank stocks, is extend- 
ing its operations in governments. 


Brokers say the reason American Vis- 
cose soared to a new 1961 high of 
$62.75 (1961 low: $41) was Life mag- 
azine’s article on the company’s new 
edible cellulose, Avicel, now in pilot 
production. The stock jumped seven 
points as speculators spread the 
word that Avicel was a new Metre- 
cal. Profit-taking set in, though, when 
American Viscose said that profits in 
Avicel, even if it took hold, might not 
show up for at least a year. 


The luncheon meetings of the New 
York Security Analysts—which have 
been a useful forum for companies 
anxious to create interest in their 
stock—aren’t showing the impact 
they once did. This week, for exam- 
ple, despite Brunswick Corp.’s pre- 
diction of $700-million in sales within 
five years, the stock sold off. 


PLANT LOCATION 
SERVICES 


Northern’s location staff analyzes all 
important factors—sites, sources of 
supply, markets, power and fuel, finan- 
cing sources, community environment— 
all tailored to your needs. For these free 
services to help you select the most 
profitable location: 





ASK THE MAN 
FROM THE 
NORTHERN 


PLAINS 
NORTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS () GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








for 

years 

of 

loyalty 

and 

faithful 

service... 
THEY DESERVE A MINOX 


This. unique, miniature camera, suitably en- 
graved, bespeaks your appreciation for a 
job well done. Each time it’s used, greater 
goodwill is engendered. Loyal employees 
and officers who receive a Minox feel even 
greater loyalty. Company friends and cus- 
tomers regard it as a truly distinctive gift. 
The Minox is matchless as a camera, gift, 
ol amelololoh aii Mmelul olor ticle lola 

Write for our handsome brochure on 
Employee-Executive Recognition Programs 
KLING PHOTO CORPORATION 


257 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y 











the nicest things 
happen to people 
who Carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Memoer Feaera! Depos:t insurance Corporation 
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““Smart man, my boss! He knows Globe- 
Wernicke ECHELON chairs give him. both 


luxurious comfort and matchless good 


looks. But you don’t have to be an execu- 


e@ tive to enjoy handsome contemporary styl- 

ing and out-of-this-world ‘floating comfort.’ 

There’s an ECHELON chair for every echelon 

| know why in your office, from executive suite to gen- 
| 


eral office. Life-time aluminum frame, pure 


latex foam rubber, and impeccably tailored 

the boss upholstery, in the widest 
array of new decorator 

] hi ROHELON colors, make ECHELON 
OVeS 1S : tops in business seating.” 


chair!” 











% ECHELON ECHELON P.S. ‘Now | have my 
executive side chair own ECHELON 
swivel chair with arms secretarial 


posture chair.” 





QQ THE GLOBE WERNICKE CO. Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


See your Globe-Wernicke dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages under “Office Furniture,” or write for brochure, Dept. A-6 




















In the markets 


Stock investors turn cautious, awaiting 
some firmer signs of strong upturn 


Stock prices showed little change this week, reflecting 
the uncertainty—and the restraint—of investors. 
Most analysts are talking in terms of a strong summer 
rally, but investors appear to be waiting for concrete 
evidence of a new boom before continuing to add to 
their holdings. While most indicators suggest that 
business is recovering handsomely, stock prices are 
already discounting a substantial recovery, and it will 


‘take some added evidence—perhaps a big upturn in 


second-quarter earnings reports—to stimulate a new 
wave of buying. 

The prospect is that investors will be exercising more 
discrimination in their purchases—and sales. Most of 
the buying in the sustained rally that began last Novem- 
ber was based on future hopes; now, investors want to 
see some of their hopes materialize. There is no doubt 
that both speculators and investors consider stocks an 
essential inflation hedge, and will continue to buy them. 
The reason is a feeling that the Administration’s record 
to date has inflationary overtones. But they no longer 
appear willing to buy for the sake of buying; they want 
assurance that the companies whose shares they buy 
show improvement in earnings. 


Japanese company makes its first 
public offering in the U. S. 


Investors warmed quickly this week to shares of Sony 
Corp., the first public common stock issue here of a 
privately owned Japanese company since World War II. 
Smith, Barney & Co. and Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 
headed the offering group, and other U. S. underwriters 
who have been considering selling Japanese stock here 
are now expected to hurry them along. 

The timing of the issue was exceptionally good. The 
Japanese stock market has turned soft in recent weeks, 
and Sony might have had difficulty selling shares there— 
on top of two stock offerings earlier this year, when the 
Tokyo market, fortuitously, was riding high. 

The $3.5-million issue—2-million shares—was made 
through the sale of American depository receipts, each 
ADR representing 10 common shares of Sony, which 
makes radios, TV sets, and tape recorders. The Sony 
ADRs were priced at $17.50, but quickly jumped to $22. 


Treasury “‘strip”’ of short-term bills, 
AT&T’s debentures feature money market 


Two financings were the center of attention in the 
money markets this week. The first was a $1.8-billion 
short-term borrowing by the Treasury. It made an 
innovation in financing techniques by offering a “strip” 
of Treasury bills; the “strip” is made up of bills matur- 
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ing, in consecutive weekly intervals, from Aug. 3 to 
Nov. 30. 

This type of “strip” financing has been talked about 
in the money market for some time. The Treasury 
decided to experiment with it now because it had to 
raise funds and wanted to do so in the short end of the 
market. So instead of making a one-shot offering of new 
obligations, which might have meant a swift rise in 
rates, or adding $100-million a week to the regular 
Treasury bill auction, which could be unsettling later 
on, it is combining the two by offering investors an 
opportunity to buy a package of bills falling due from 
50 to 150 days after the subscription date. In effect, the 
Treasury is adding $100-million a week to its outstand- 
ing bills, but it is offering the additional securities as 
a single unit. 

In the long-term capital market, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. sold $250-million in 37-year deben- 
tures at a net cost of 4.72%. As AT&T plans to call in 
$250-million of its 5%% debentures due in 1986, it 
will save a substantial amount in interest costs. 

The AT&T offering was taken by a syndicate headed 
by Morgan Stanley & Co., which bid 100.399 for the 
debentures, based on a 434% coupon. Morgan Stanley 
offered the bonds to the public at 101.225, which pro- 
vides a yield of 4.68%. 

The initial reception was considered somewhat dis- 
appointing, but the underwriters feel that despite a 
bearish tinge in the bond market, with prices down and 
yields rising, they will be able to dispose of the offering 
fairly easily. 


Trail of stock manipulations 
leads to Atlanta, New York, and Miami 


Crime in the stock market knows no geographical bor- 
ders. This week, criminal charges cropped up in three 
different cities: 

In Atlanta, owners of a small brokerage concern, 
Pruett & Co., were indicted for misappropriating an 
estimated $1.5-million in funds and securities of their 
customers. Among other things, the indictment charges 
that Carl A. and Gertrude M. Pruett converted custom- 
ers’ funds to their own use; used securities left with 
them for bank loans without customer consent; and 
forged customers’ signatures on checks, bank notes, and 
stock certificates in order to sell securities or obtain 
bank loans. The Pruetts, husband and wife, pleaded not 
guilty. 

In New York, two officers of Arlee Associates, Inc. 
and First Discount Corp. of New York were charged 
with grand larceny of securities valued in excess of $1- 
million—in transactions with Sutro Bros. & Co. 

In Miami, a federal grand jury indicted 21 men on 
charges of fixing prices of Columbus Rexall Oil Co., a 
Salt Lake City company, and operating a nationwide 
mail order fraud scheme. One of the group indicted was 
Lyman Louis Cromer, former president of the Salt Lake 
City stock exchange. 
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Expressways 
speed up 
summer trips 


Linking 
most cities 


Travel by 
toll road 


Service 
on the road 


Rediscover 
the byways 


Personal business Bit! 


June 10, 1961 


Whether you're driving for business or pleasure, an auto trip will be easier 
than ever this summer in many parts of the country, thanks to the new 
superhighways now open to travel. 

Most of these are part of the federal government’s interstate highway 
system. You can gauge the scope of this program by the giant size of the 
outlays involved—Congress is putting the finishing touches on a bill to 
add $11.6-billion to the $25.4-billion previously authorized. 

It will be 1971 before you can drive coast to coast without encountering 
a traffic light or stop sign. But out of the 41,000 miles of highway planned, 
traffic is now moving over 10,600 miles—including 2,274 miles of toll high- 
ways, bridges, and tunnels. Another 4,400 miles are under construction. 

Each month during the peak construction season now in progress, about 
400 miles of new highway will be opened. 


Eventually, the interstate system will connect most cities of more than 
50,000 population and also provide more convenient access to many recre- 
ation spots. But it’s already having a tremendous impact on travel patterns. 

For example, look at just a few of the new routes available: 

« A newly opened section of Interstate 94 takes you 203 miles between 
Detroit and Chicago by freeway. 

« On Interstate 70, you can cross the Continental Divide west of Denver. 

« In Washington: State, a segment of Interstate 90 pierces the Cascades 
on Snoqualmie Pass. 

« In Oregon, a brand-new piece of Interstate 5 makes travel easier up and 
down the West Coast and to many national forests and parks. 

For details, write to Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25. 


The new system also includes toll roads such as the New York Thruway 
and the Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana Turnpikes. Tolls 
range from 1¢ to 3¢ a mile. You'll probably find the savings in auto operat- 
ing costs and time—as well as the added safety—well worth it. 

The New York Thruway has been around for several years, but it now 
ties in with a growing complex of toll roads in other states. This system alone 
totals more than 2,100 continuous miles of limited-access highways linking 
the Eastern Seaboard with Chicago and the Midwest. 


There’s steady improvement in services for motorists. On several toll roads, 
you get a weather briefing describing conditions along the entire ‘route 
before you start. And some police patrols on expressways are equipped with 
free gasoline and water for disabled travelers. 

In planning an auto trip, take advantage of the wealth of material avail- 
able from state highway and travel offices. It’s a good idea to request special 
routings from highway departments or automobile clubs, with new high- 
ways opening regularly and 9,000 federal aid projects alone under way. 


By drawing the bulk of long-haul travel, the new expressways often enable 
you to drive at a more leisurely pace, in less traffic, on older roads. 
Many states recommend historical tours along these highways. Newest 
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Personal business continued 


is the New England Heritage Trail—a 1,000-mile well-paved route. For maps 
write the New England Council, 1036 Statler Office Bldg., Boston 16. 

For auto adventure south of the border, the 3,142-mile Inter-American 
Highway is now passable at most seasons from Laredo, Tex., to Panama. 
To the north, you can now cross Canada on the new Trans-Canada Highway 
(except for a 90-mile stretch in the Rockies). 


Formation of a Secondary Schools Admissions Center should go a long way 
toward guiding parents who have reached the planning stage (BW—May20 
'61,p153). But in deciding on a prep school, say advisers, bear in mind that 
youre up against an admissions problem comparable to that of the top 
colleges. In this sense, the leading preps are in the “Ivy” class. 

The new center serves as a clearinghouse for admissions problems, but 
does not advise parents, nor will it recommend a specific school. It repre- 
sents about 150 well-rated preps, coast to coast, and will put you and your 
youngster in contact with various schools where vacancies exist. Currently, 
there is a fairly wide range for the 1961-62 academic year. 

However, you are advised to register with SSAC by the end of June, if 
possible. Write to P.O. Box 34, Suffield, Conn. Students who already have 
taken the Secondary School Admissions Test are charged no fee; those 
who have not taken the SSAT pay $1. 

For general information and detail about several hundred prep schools, 
you may want to read one or more of the following, all recently revised: 
Handbook of Private Schools, by Porter Sargent (11 Beacon St., Boston, 
$10.00); Prep School Guide, by C. E. Lovejoy (Harper, $4.50); and Private 
Independent Schools, by J. E. Bunting (Wallingford, Conn., $7.50). 


Frequent travelers on business might want to look into insurance coverage 
for loss of air and rail travel credit cards. By endorsement, you can have 
such protection added to a “3-D” (dishonesty, disappearance, destruction) 
business policy. Coverage costs about $12.50 for three years. 

Holders of American Express credit cards, incidentally, should check 
the new regional directories. There have been many recent changes. 


West Coast businessmen no longer can complain about limited air service 
to the Southwest and South. Starting June 11, eight new flights to the South 
and Florida, with Texas stops, are being added by Delta and National Air- 
lines; Continental Air Lines will add eight to Texas. Fourteen originate in 
Los Angeles, one in San Francisco, one in San Diego . . . Meantime, EI Al 
Israel airlines begins world’s longest nonstop jet service, June 15—New 
York to Tel Aviv, in 10 hrs. 55 min. (first-class round trip, $1,443, economy 
$877) ... Anew model Austin Healey Sprite sports car is out—4-cyl., 50-hp., 
80-in. wheel base, length 11 ft. 4 in., with body features emphasizing safety 
(slightly under $2,000) . . . A central reservation bureau will handle your 
bookings at leading hotels in the U.S. and Europe, free of charge (Hotel 
Reservation Control Center, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17) . . . Cool 
vacation: Iceland’s tourist officials are talking about a rugged new idea for 
summer visitors—a five-day, 130-mile trek by horseback, across mountain 
terrain, with a one-night hotel stop in Geysir where the swimming pool 
draws its water from hot springs ... European Eurailpass now includes trans- 


portation on buses, steamers, ferries (one month, $110; two $150). 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 10, 1961, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y.» 
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MARKETING 


Oil boils up 
new sales 
recipes 


American Oil and Humble Oil 
& Refining consolidate 
brand names to go national 


Gasoline stations finally are getting 
an additive the motorist can see. 
Spanking new signs (picture) are 
swinging up over thousands of gaso- 
line pumps the country over—some 
carrying names still strange to 
drivers’ eyes. To motorists, they are 
just another bid for business. The 
oil industry reads another message. 
The heat is on. The word today is: 
Sel. more. And sell at a profit. 

Right now, two giants are the 
focus of the competitive battle. 

The contenders. A few weeks ago, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., domestic 
operating arm of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), announced that it had settled 
on a brand name under which to 
market on a broad scale: Enco, short 
for The Energy Company (BW— 
May13'61,p143). Enco replaces the 
names of Carter, Pate, and Okla- 
homa, which were merged with 
Humble and Esso in Jersey Stand- 
ard’s reorganization. 

Two weeks later, American Oil 
Co., the company formed by the 
merger of the old Standard Oil Co. 
(Ind.), American Oil Co., and Utah 
Oil Refining Co. in Indiana Stand- 
ard’s reorganization, threw its hat 
publicly in the ring. It launched its 
biggest advertising campaign yet to 
tell consumers “We are All Ameri- 
can.” To spice the drama, American 
marketing vice-president William H. 
Miller says flatly, “We're out for the 
No. 1 spot in U.S. marketing.” 

Both Humble and American are 
hanging on to a valuable heritage 
from the old Standard Oil empire. 
Humble will still use the Esso oval 
in the former Esso Standard Oil Co. 
territory. American still uses the 
Standard name in the former Indiana 
Standard’s area. But none of the off- 
shoots of the old empire can sell 
under the Standard emblem in an- 
other’s bailiwick. Now both Humble 
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Amoco sign yields to a new banner at American Oil service stations. It’s a clue to 
the oil industry’s new drive for profitable marketing. 
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NEW INVENTORY 
SYSTEM CUTS 
COSTS IN wate ! 


This remarkably compact 2 Ib. 11 0z. 
machine is a precision Dictet® tape 
recorder. Dictet and one man can 
take inventory as fast as two men. 
They don’t disturb store traffic. 

A Dictet tape magazine records 
for one hour.. Mercury batteries 
provide 20-plus hours of recording. 
Tape magazines containing stock 
data are easy to mail and transcribe. 

By any standard, Dictet can be 
an investment that will save you 
money starting right now! It’s the 
modern, cost-saving method that 
puts one man where two were 
needed before. 

Don’t wait—send the coupon to- 
day. Find out about Dictet for 
inventory-taking at half the cost. 


DICTET sy 


DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone® Corporation, Dept. BU-61 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on Dictet. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
COMPANY 
CITY STATE 


Dictaphone and Dictet are registered trade-marks. 
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and American are breaking out of 
their marketing strait jacket with 
names they can use nationally. 

Standard pattern. How long the 
old names will linger no one knows. 
Jersey Standard’s president, M. J. 
Rathbone, says the company will 
never drop the name Esso. But he 
expects that Humble stations in 
Esso’s territory will be marketing 
some Enco products in 18 months. 
(Texas stations will sell Humble.) 

Humble and American are follow- 
ing the pattern already set by other 
offshoots of the defunct Standard 
Oil organization. 

The yen for broader marketing 
fields is by no means limited to for- 
mer Standard Oil organizations. Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. recently took a 
stride farther north, revamped its 
Phillips 66 shield, spent $17-million 
to dress its stations in new colors. 
Continental Oil Co. (Del.) is on the 
move. There has been talk that it 
may go into the Northeast. It’s dick- 
ering for Douglas Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia to get into that state. Ten- 
neco Corp., a new company set up 
early this year by Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., Houston, now 
markets in 22 states, hopes to be in 
all 50 within a few years. 


|. The reason 


All this activity is just one phase 
of marketing’s growing role in an 
industry where production and re- 
fining held the fort for years. More 
marketers are getting top jobs. Don 
H. Miller, president of Skelly Oil 
Co., was sales manager. All three 
presidents in the Mobil system were 
formerly marketers. Sinclair Oil 
Corp. is streamlining its marketing 
operation, has redesigned its symbol. 

Marketing executives in American, 
American Petrofina, Inc., and Sun 
Oil Co., among others, have a say on 
what their refinery runs shall be. 
American Oil says the marketing 
concept prevails clear back to its 
research laboratories. Every opera- 
tion focuses on what the consumer 
wants. 

But—and it’s a vital but—com- 
panies agree on one point. “We 
won't market for the sake of market- 
ing,” says Humble’s new marketing 
vice-president, William W. Bryan. 
“We won't expand just to be able to 
sell in all 50 states. We'll sacrifice 
volume for a profit if we have to.” 

“If you could imagine a meeting 
of all the major oil companies where 
they discussed their problems,” an 
official of one says, “they would be 
talking about marketing.” 

The industry is competing in the 
shadow of more capacity than it can 
use in normal times. Meanwhile, de- 
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These are the 
McGraw-Hill 
publications read by 
your best customers 
and prospects: 


ARCHITECTURE 
Western Architect & Engineer 


APPLIANCE-RADIO-TV 
Electrical Merchandising Week 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Nucleonics 


AVIATION 
Aviation Week and Space Technology 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Business Week 


COAL MINING 
Coal Age 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Chemical Engineering - Chemical Week 


CONSTRUCTION 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Engineering News-Record 


DISTRIBUTION-INDUSTRIAL 
Industrial Distribution 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
Electrical Wholesaling 


ELECTRICAL UTILITIES 
Electrical World - Power - Electrical West 


ELECTRONICS 
Electronics 


INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL 
Control Engineering 


MANUFACTURING PLANT OPERATION 
Factory 


METAL & NONMETALLIC MINING 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
E&MJ Metal & Mineral Markets 


METALWORKING 
American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing 


OFFICE TRAINING 
Today’s Secretary - Business Education World 


PETROLEUM 
National Petroleum News 


POWER 
Power - Electrical World - Electrical West 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
Product Engineering 


PURCHASING-INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
Purchasing Week 


TEXTILES 
Textile World 


TRUCK AND BUS FLEETS 
Fleet Owner 


OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS 
International Management 
(Latin America and European Edition) 
The American Automobile - El Automovil 
Americano 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Metalworking Production (London) 





Steel begins to bounce back 


A steady climb in production (chart) builds confidence 
that the second quarter will run 20% or 25% ahead 
of last quarter. It’s a sign of the general turnaround 
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There’s business waiting for 
the company that goes after it! 


This is the time to sell... 
and sell hard...with 
business publication. 
advertising 

@ Crom 


Mc GRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. ¥ 
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TOTAL COOLING FLEXIBILITY 


new concept in 
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home or business! 


Now, a modern, economical air 
conditioning system for most any 
home, store, office—or even an entire 
factory—can be installed, using one 
or more of the aH-new Janitrol 52 
Series air-cooled condensing units. 


The Janitrol 52 provides standardized 
components that are adaptable to 

your needs. The 52 unit is the ‘‘cooling 
core”’ of all Janitrol summer and year 
*round comfort systems. 


Multiple units can be installed side- 
by-side as shown below to provide 
extra cooling capacity for larger areas. 


Advanced Janitrol design assures 
powerful, quiet performance, with 
outside temperatures up to 125°F. The 
all-steel cabinet features clean, crisp 
styling that will always be in the best 
of taste. Ask your Janitrol dealer 

for complete information on the 52 
Series. He’s in the Yellow Pages 

of your ’phone book. 


A DIVISION OF 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO / IN CANADA: MOFFATS LTD., TORONTO 15 
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mand is growing more slowly than 
in early postwar years. The compact 
car gets some of the blame. De- 
troit’s propensity for sealing in more 
working parts so they never need 
servicing doesn’t help. At the heating 
end of the business, competing fuels 
are gaining. The National Petroleum 
News Factbook for 1961, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, reports that last 
year only 8% of single, nonfarm 
housing starts used oil heat; gas was 
used in 80%, electricity in 10%. In 
1950, oil had 33% of the new-house 
market. 

200,000 competitors. A plentiful 
supply and a less than bouncing de- 
mand make for strenuous competi- 
tion. Over 200,000 service stations 
are competing for the market. Pri- 
vate branders are able to get sup- 
plies at a price, and sell at a price. 
Regional companies are coming 
strong. The market place is pocked 
with sporadic price wars that hurt 
clear back to the refinery level. 
Profits are harder to come by. 

For the future, says American’s 
president, L. W. Moore, the popula- 
tion explosion will help—but not un- 
til later in the decade. So should the 
new highway program. If old mar- 
kets are shrinking, new products— 
notably petrochemicals—are coming 
to the fore. Overseas activity—Amer- 
ican has gone into foreign operations 
only within the last couple of years 
—offers a two-way opportunity: new 
sources of crude, and thirsty new 
markets for refined products. 

Meanwhile, more efficient opera- 
tion and volume are the twin goals 
of any organization. Going “na- 
tional” is one way to achieve them. 


Il. How they do it 


Clearly, operating economy was a 
major factor in the decision of both 
Indiana Standard and Jersey Stand- 
ard to meld their domestic opera- 
tions into single units. But there 
were marketing factors, too. 

First, marketing was hamstrung 
by a name that could be used only 
in a limited area. Companies could 
and did get around this by selling 
outside their own territories under 
brands that no competing ex-Stand- 
ard Oil concern could quarrel with. 

Confusion compounded. But that 
brought confusion. How was a mo- 
torist from the East to know that 
he was buying from an Indiana sta- 
tion when he bought Utoco in the 
West? How could an Esso enthusi- 
ast recognize that Carter or Pate 
were sisters under the skin? How, in 
short, could you hope to achieve a 
corporate image, get the strongest 
impact for your marketing dollar? 

Indiana Standard as formerly set 
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here’s a pilot you can trust! 





In hundreds of thousands of heavy-duty industrial air valve applications, 
Valvair pilots have proved their ability to provide trouble-free performance 
and multi-million cycle dependability. They offer maximum simplicity, with 
but two moving parts. . . flow-through cooling, with air passing through the 
center of the pilot for heat dissipation during rapid cycling .. . low current 
draw to prevent overheating, even when continuously energized for hours, 
days or weeks! And, Valvair pilot coils are potted in resin for moisture- 
resistance... are guaranteed against burn-out for the life of the valve. 
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What’s more, Valvair’s pilot is truly universal... interchangeable for use 
ng on any Speed King” valve. There’s no need to stock a confusing quantity 
ly @ of different pilot assemblies or a myriad of parts. So, stockroom and in- 


service maintenance problems are minimized. 
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th. Pilot performance is vital to the dependable operation of the machinery 
at you design, build or use. Your nearby Bellows-Valvair Field Engineer can 
a show you why Valvair’s pilot is the one you can trust. 

ta- 

he 
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in For more information, write for Bulletin FL-61. 1] 

2 Address Bellows-Valvair, Akron 9, Ohio, Dept. Be Ows oe a Va | r 
est BW-661. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 




















What Environmental 
Simulation Do You 


Require? 
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can provide it 


Thanks to earth-bound testing, man will 
soon enter outer space with a remarkably 
detailed understanding of the environment 
he will encounter. 

Whatever your requirements are for envi- 
ronmental testing systems and structures, 
CBal is particularly well qualified to design 
and construct the facilities. 

Complete systems for pressure, tempera- 
ture and motion simulation can be provided. 

To learn more about this service, backed 
by over 70 years of craftsmanship in steel, 
get in touch with Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
Ill. Offices and subsidiaries in principal cities 
throughout the world. Write for Brochure G-51. 


CB-6117 


Serving leaders in the fields of Nuclear Power, Chemistry, Petroleum, Aerospace, 
Cryogenics, Hydroelectric Power, and Municipal and Industrial Water Supply 
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up had three brands: Amoco, the 
Standards, Utoco. Jersey Standard, 
with five marketing subsidiaries, was 
in even worse plight. Says D.W. 
Ramsey, Jr., director of Humble Oil, 
“We had a hell of a mess on brands. 
We had 15 or 16 different brands 
of gas and oil to promote.” 

With a Standard-derived name, 
the companies couldn't advertise 
that one nationally. If you used radio 
and TV spots on a fringe station, 
American’s Moore points out, you 
might be building business for your 
competitors. “Our dealers didn’t like 
this,” Moore says. 

The growth of credit cards com- 
pounded the confusion. Transient 
motorists would pick the wrong sta- 
tions to honor credit cards. 

Launching the image. So, you 
junk your old setup, get yourself a 
national name and image, and put 
on the steam. This takes some doing. 

It was a little less than a year ago 
that Standard of Indiana announced 
the formation of the new American 
Oil Co. (BW—Jul.16’60,p97 ). It had 
to sell the idea not only to itself and 
its subsidiaries, but to its dealers and 
jobbers. Miller and Moore personally 
put in a rugged couple of months 
early this year going to the field—to 
dealer meetings and jobber meetings 
—to tell their story. Mostly—as was 
the case with 
was enthusiastic. The smaller oper- 
ating companies and the dealers 
quickly grasped the value of a na- 
tionally advertised brand. 

Starting May 23, the consumer is 
getting the story. That was when 
the company began a two-month 
advertising drive in big consumer 
Magazines. 

Humble’s move. Humble has 
moved more slowly. It was a good 
year and a half ago that Jersey first 
announced the merger of its various 
U.S. affiliates under the Humble 
name. “We had a tougher problem 
than American,” says Humble’s 
Bryan. “We had more subsidiaries. 
We had nine presidents, nine boards. 
We couldn't sell Esso nationally. 
Humble is a well known name in 
Texas and the South, but not na- 
tionally. American had a name made 
to order. We had to come up with 
one.” Public acceptance of the name 
Enco has come faster, though, than 
the company had expected. 

National image. Advertising, of 
course, is an obvious way to build 
a nationwide image. American's 
opening newspaper ads focused on 
the American dealer—a_ glowing 
giant stepping across the continent. 
Humble hammers at the energy 
theme with a huge panorama of 
Niagara Falls. 

Ad budgets up. Neither company 
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Why management changed gloves 


¢ Case No. 584 shows what manage- 
ment usually finds when employees’ 
work gloves are job-analyzed. Ordinary 
leather-palm gloves, being worn for cut- 
ting steel bar stock and tubing. became 
oil-soaked and unusable in 80 hours. 
Edmont recommended an extra flexible 
plastic coated glove (No. 404 Snorkel) 
which was oil-proof and had a non-slip 
grip. This job-fitted glove wore more 
than 100 hours, cost 25% less and was, 
of course, much safer. 


Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and im- 
pregnated fabric gloves. Tell us your 
operation. Without cost, we will recom- 
mend correct gloves and send samples 
for on-the-job testing. Edmont Inc., 
1220 Walnut St., Coshocton, Ohio. 
Fdmont Canada Ltd., Cowansville, Que. 


€Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 





says W. L. Hause, Assistant to the President, 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., Inc., Pennsauken, N.J 


**Our plant yard is a very necessary 
part of our operation, so our Ancuor 
Fence must meet several needs. And it 
does. Keeps out trespassers, makes a 
safe outdoor ‘garage’ for our 45 trucks, 
permits outside storage of other equip- 
ment, too. It’s ideal for traffic con- 
trol. As for maintenance—our Anchor 
Fence is virtually repair-free. 9? 

For more information on how Anchor Fence can 
help your operation, call your local Anchor Man. 


For your free Anchor Fence Industrial catalog, 
fill out and mail in coupon at the right. 
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“,.. makes a safe outdoor 
‘garage’ for our 45 trucks...” 





Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. * 


ANCHOR FENCE 





Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; Whittier, Calif. 
Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities. 


| ANCHOR FENCE 
6525 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. i 

Please send me my free copy of the Anchor | 
| Fence Industrial catalog. 
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thinks the shift to national market- 
ing will bring much of a change in 
media. What it will do is put heavier 
emphasis on network rather than 
spot advertising in radio and par- 
ticularly TV. The trade magazine, 
Television, in fact, is already gloat- 
ing over new revenues that the trend 
to national marketing should bring. 

To get its message over, Humble 
is upping its ad budget this year 
from $20-million to $23-million. 
Eventually, though, it figures it will 
save some $6-million a year by using 
national media. American isn’t telling 
its dollar ad outlays, except that it 
is “multi-million,” the biggest ever. 

Service colors. The service station 
is anotl.er point—and a key one—to 
build up a corporate image. In fact, 
Bryan says, the service station is the 
oil industry’s package, and a costly 
one at that. But it is the station the 
consumer is buying, not that unseen 
product slipping into his tank. 

American has splashed untold gal- 
lons of paint to make all its stations 
conform to the company’s red, white, 
and blue colors. 

More important, it has worked 
hard to sell a uniform idea of service 
among its dealers. Standard of In- 
diana has long been proud of its 
stress on service as a sales lure at 
the retail level. The old Amoco was 
more heavily oriented to product, 
primarily because it had a unique 
one in its unleaded gasoline. 

American is setting up extensive 
dealer training courses in the East 
and South, where it has never had 
them. And it is extending as fast as 
it can another big service lure, its 
As You Travel, Ask Us program. This 
is an information service, at the serv- 
ice station, where dealers have avail- 
able all sorts of local information a 
traveler might need. To sport the 
Ask Us sign, though, a dealer must 
have special training. 

Humble, too, has its colors, and 
they, too, are red, white, and blue. 
“But you can't possibly achieve uni- 
formity,” says Bryan, not when you 
have some 30,000 dealers across the 
country. What you do hope for is 
ready identification—the Humble 
block letters on every station, the 
Happy Motoring slogan, standards 
of cleanliness, pleasant service, and 
credit card acceptance. 

Distribution snags. Merging also 
takes a bit of flexibility on some 
important distribution matters. Nei- 
ther company thinks its channels 
have been upset by the unification. 
American did have a_ problem, 
though. The old American company 
sold through jobbers more exten- 
sively than did the old Indiana or- 
ganization—Indiana had about 100 
jobbers to American’s 400. Word got 
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Sylvania Laboratory uses a York Heat Pump to provide all-weather air 
conditioning for this 85,000 sq. ft. 214 story research and testing facility at 


Needs No Chimneys, Boilers or Fuel! 


—\ \ 


"Round Air Conditioner 












\ 


Amherst, New York. System delivers 250 tons cooling and 2400 MBH heat- 
ing to York perimeter fan-coil units. 


YORK HEAT PUMP with Balanced Cooling and Heating 


uses only outside air and e 


Clean! York Heat Pump maintains a perfect balance of 
temperature, humidity and air cleanliness the year 
round. All-electric unit eliminates smoke and soot of 
conventional heating system, minimizes product spoil- 
age and plant maintenance. 













Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration and Ice Equipment 


lectricity! 


Completely Automatic! System changes from summer 
to winter operation and back again automatically, and, 
can deliver balanced cooling and heating simultaneously 
when required. Versatile unit even utilizes waste heat 
from production, reducing heating bills as much as 67%. 


Economical! No supplementary heating! Exclusive 
compound compressor design makes York Heat Pump 
practical even in the coldest climates. No boilers or 
chimneys to maintain, no space-wasting fuel storage or 
water treatment, and no boiler insurance. Write for full 
information on York Heat Pumps and what they can do 
for your plant or building! 





CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. © 


eo e.k. PENNSYLVANIA 


¢ Products-for Home, Commercial and Industrial Installations 
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*‘We would have spent three times 
more for other executive desks if we 
hadn’t first compared them with 
Shaw-Walker’s ‘Carlyle’. We found 
Carlyle to be the only desk that 
really provides practical help for a 
working executive.” That’s how 
just one company used the 248- 
page Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 
It pictures, describes and prices 
5000 items—Correct Seating chairs; 


President Ellsworth found 
ways to save 200% 


this “idea book” 





ty 






President Ellsworth, Surety Life, Salt Lake City 


Filing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Fireproof files; Filing sys- 
tems; Automation accessories and 
Desks in 139 styles and models. 
FREE to office and purchasing executives: 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


GHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 51, MICHIGAN 


















Pool, Garden, 
at NIGHT... 








: Black-Light 
Insect Control 


lures, traps, kills NIGHT-FLYING BUGS 
.--controls army worms, cutworms, etc. 


Light-sensitive bugs are irre- 
sistibly attracted to “black-light” 
lamp. Then suction takes over and 
WHOOSH ... they’re in the bag! 
It’s that simple and certain. 

Lightweight, portable, safe.. Op- 
erates for less than a 60-watt bulb. 
Just hang it up, plug it in... Bugs 
magically vanish, Fully guaran- 
teed. Only $34.95, stand extra. 
Larger models available for com- 
merce and agriculture. 


Write for free literature and dealer name. - 


McDonough Power Equipment, Inc, 
McDonough 5, Georgia ~ 
— Our 71st Year— 
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the nicest things 

happen to people 
who carry 

> FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS CHECKS 

















The Choice 
of Business Advertisers: 
BUSINESS WEEK 


| 100 leading business and_ industrial 
advertisers placed 61% more business 
advertising pages in Business Week 
during 1960 than in any other leading 
news magazine. 


| general-business or 


| Source: PI.B. 








around that the merger was going to 
spell trouble for American jobbers. 
Miller hustled around the country 
to scotch that one. “There is no com- 
any policy on how we distribute,” 
- says. “It depends on the individ- 
ual situation.” 

Branded outlets. Another question 
was selling product to unbranded 
outlets—a practice that seems to be 
on the rise. The then Esso Standard 
Oil Co. decided some years ago to 
sell no gasoline through unbranded 
channels, though it does sell heating 
oil. Similarly, Indiana Standard sold 
only to branded outlets. 

American, though, had two im- 
portant private brand customers— 
and it still has them. Jersey's Carter 
Oil and the old Humble company, 
with plently of supplies for a rela- 
tively small or sparsely settled mar- 
ket, sold to independents. This won't 
change. “That is not policy, that is 
just practice,” says Bryan. “Different 
areas call for different tactics.” 

Uniformity. Another point where 
uniformity went by the board is on 
product. Unleaded Amoco gasoline 
had a strong following, especially 
among sports car enthusiasts. But 
making it requires special tech- 
aon, and to convert Indiana’s big 
refineries to the process would entail 
a huge cost. American’s solution: 
Keep the name Amoco, and sell it 
only where it has been sold. 

Humble’s third grade, Golden Esso 
Extra, posed a somewhat similar 
problem. This, its top grade, isn’t 
available in the Western areas—and 
motorists sometimes grouse when 
they can’t find it. Actually, there's 
less need in mountain altitudes for 
the Golden, but this can be a hard 
point to put over. 

Dealer volume. Both companies 
agree that a profitable dealer must 
sell more than gasoline and related 
products. “A good dealer makes 
from 35% to 50% of his profit out 
of accessories,” Miller says. Ameri- 
can has gone for uniformity in this 
area, too. Its stations will all carry 
the Atlas brand, as does Humble. 

The search for more dealer vol- 
ume and profit led to American Oil’s 
much-discussed “Vincennes experi- 
ment” (BW—Oct.2459,p120). In Fair- 
field, Iowa, Indiana Standard re- 
placed three small stations with one 
“superstation.” In Mattoon, IIl., it 
replaced five with two. In Vincennes, 
Ind., one big station took on the 
job of eight small ones. In the first 
year, the Vincennes station came 
within a hair of equaling the com- 
bined sales of the eight. In the other 
two communities, the few stations 
topped sales of those displaced. 

“If we had the capital, I'd expand 
this setup to every metropolitan 
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New A. B. Dick AZOFAX PROCESS turns a sheet of lightweight 
paper (and the data written, typed, drawn or printed on it) into 


a duplicating master in 4 seconds—automatically. Cuts cost of 


duplicated copies to less than %¢ each. 


ALL CAN PUT AZOFAX TO PROFITABLE USE 





OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT can cut the cost 
of printed forms, the size 
and cost of multi-part 
carbon sets—and free 
office personnel from 
actual master prepara- 
tion. 


SYSTEMS AND PRO- 
CEDURES can simplify 
and lower cost of exist- 
ing one-writing paper- 
work methods—and get 
all copies needed of out- 
put from teleprinters, 
tabulators and electronic 
computers. 





ENGINEERING can 
speed specification and 
change paperwork—and 
eliminate costly over- 
loads on diazo and 
whiteprinters. 


A. B. DICK and AZOFAX are trademarks of A. B. DICK Company 


Many managers are already evaluating the many 
ways in which Azofax can fit their plans to sim- 
plify paperwork, increase efficiency and reduce 
operating costs. You can, too. Send coupon below 
for your literature by return mail. 


A-B-DICK 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 











I A.B. Dick Company Dept. BW-31 : 
5700 West Touhy Avenue « Chicago 48, Illinois 

Please send Azofax literature by return mail. | 
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area, Miller says, and the company 
is planning to try it out in a much 
larger community. 

Bryan has some questions about 
the Vincennes approach. Big stations 
in good locations would have pulled 
in new business anyway, he argues. 
Miller concedes that the cutback in 
Vincennes was too sharp; the station 
lost neighborhood business, made its 
gains in transients. The company is 
reinstating two stations there to re- 
capture what it lost. 

It might seem that a coast-to-coast 


operation does, in fact, count more 
heavily on the transient than the 
neighborhood market. Both Bryan 
and Miller say this is not the case. 
The neighborhood is still the key. 
To get the transient, you first have 
to capture him at home, Miller says. 
Where national marketing scores in 
the neighborhood, adds Bryan, is in 
this: both motorist and dealer react 
to the prestige of a coast-to-coast pro- 
gram and national advertising. 
Growing pains. Many questions 
remain unanswered: What form of 


retail structure will eventually come 
out of a nationwide business, for one. 
Going national brings growing pains 
—dislocation of management per- 
sonnel, huge outlays, re-education 
from management to the consumer. 
It takes a nice balance between flexi- 
bility and conformity. But it has two 
major pluses: greater economy of 
operation, greater marketing impact. 

“The merger was the best thing 
that ever happened to us,” says 
Bryan. Miller's reaction is implicit in 
his challenge: “We'll be No. 1.” 


Ad industry woos Its critics 


Campaign aims at the influential minority of people 
that seem to view advertising most dimly. 
Efforts at self-improvement will be stressed 


Within a few weeks, interviewers 
from Group Attitudes Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the Hill & Knowlton pub- 
lic relations firm, will be in the field 
talking at length with a broad sam- 
ple of educators, government off- 
cials, theologians, economists, and 
writers. They'll be armed with: 

« A set of questions “to find out 
the real or underlying causes of out- 
spoken criticism” of advertising that 
the industry fears is growing to dam- 
aging proportions. 

# A pilot copy of anew bi-monthly 
publication called Advertising To- 
day. 

All this is a first step in the Amer- 
ican Assn. of Advertising Agencies’ 
ambitious campaign to reach what 
the industry thinks is at the heart 
of much of advertising’s criticism 
today: a disenchanted minority of 
highly articulate “opinion trend- 
leaders,” as Hill & Knowlton de- 
scribes them. 

Time and again, surveys by the 
advertising industry have comfort- 
ingly proven that a large majority of 
the general public is positively in 
favor of advertising or at least has 
only mixed feelings about its role in 
the economy. In a 1960 survey, for 
instance, only 17% of the public was 
generally unfavorable to advertising, 
against 55% that thought it was fine. 

Even so, the industry, and particu- 
larly the advertising agency people, 
are acutely aware of increasing at- 
tacks by those who have the knack 
and the forum to get public atten- 
tion. As Frederic R. Gamble, presi- 
dent of the 4-A’s, put it: “All too 
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often, in the public imagination, ad- 
vertising agencies remain the bark- 
ers, the hucksters of hyperbole, who 
neither toil nor spin, but by vast 
spending win public acceptance of 
products and rake in the profits by 
the millions.” 

Self-criticism. Often advertising 
people themselves are their own 
worst critics. When Rosser Reeves, 
chairman of the board of Ted Bates 
& Co., Inc., an agency that accounts 
for much of the packaged goods ad- 
vertising on television today, pub- 
lished his book Reality in Advertis- 
ing (Alfred A. Knopf, $3.95), it was 
the advertising people who made it 
a fast seller. At the same time, many 
found in it much to deplore. The 
trade liked his frank statement that 
advertising is purely and simply an 
instrument to sell goods. But it was 
less happy over his praise of com- 
mercials that diagrammatically por- 
tray throbbing headaches or ask: “Do 
you have tired blood?” 

It is just this kind of advertising, 
made so obtrusive by television in 
the living room, that many adver- 
tising people think has helped in- 
crease the objections of a_ vocal 
minority among what they loosely 
term intellectuals. 

Up to now, one of the chief com- 
plaints among advertising people 
themselves is that any defense of the 
industry’s practices has been largely 
expressed to others in the same busi- 
ness. Hill & Knowlton, in its report 
to the 4-A’s annual meeting earlier 
this year, pointed out that “of 55 
speeches by advertising people 





which we noted in the trade or pub- 
lic press in November and Decem- 
ber, 1960, only four were made 
before audiences not related closely 
to advertising or marketing.” 

The public relations campaign 
now getting under way is designed 
to change that. In its proposal to 
the 4-A’s, Hill & Knowlton laid out 
a program designed to reach those 
people who it thinks strongly in- 
fluence public opinion—educators, 
businessmen, writers, clergymen, 
government careerists. Such people 
have an influential, if not decisive, 
voice in formulating public policy 
and legislation, always a sensitive 
area in the minds of advertising 
leaders. 

Selling role. A preliminary survey 
of this group showed that, for the 
most part, its members accept in 
varying degrees that advertising is 
important to the economy in its func- 
tion of selling goods. Only one of the 
college economists interviewed at- 
tacked the economic role of advertis- 
ing. 

But many in each category were 
sharply critical of advertising on 
sociological grounds. Even among 
businessmen, one out of three was 
critical of some advertising on 
grounds of ethics and taste. 

Television advertising in partic- 
ular came in for severe criticism. 
“Obnoxious junk,” one businessman 
called the “jingle-gimmick-type ad- 
vertising.” 

The upshot of all this was Hill & 
Knowlton’s recommendation that ad- 
vertising present its case as favorably 
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© | First from General Electric (1959)... 
; another bright idea that became a better 





: | Jamp for you...Quartzline lamp 


: packs more light in 
| less Space than any other filament lamp 


ty es 
Listen to the nearsighted Mister Magoo. . .“1959? 





Seems like last week! I volunteered but the authorities 
picked seven other Astronauts— and General Electric 
invented the Quartzline lamp. Happy birthday, Quartz- 





_ line. Tarnation! This confounded pen won’t write!” = 
ee a 
eS Understandable mistake, Mister Magoo. The 5-inch, | | 
le 500-watt Quartzline is no bigger than a pen. But it’s | 
ly 19% more efficient than a regular lamp, never grows dim, 
: . . 4 | 
rn and gives you better light control than any earlier lamp. | | e 
= Every Quartzline lamp stays almost 100% bright 
at throughout its life—because General Electric 


engineering leadership found a way to keep 
tungsten vapor from blackening the glass. G.E. 


puts iodine gas in the lamp to catch the particles 
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ke evaporating from the tungsten filament. Miracu- 

é | ously, the iodine re-deposits them, over and over \\\ 

ye | again, on the steadily-bright filament. This process \\ 

8 | makes the 5-inch Quartzline last 2000 hours, twice as 

y | long as a regular bulb-shaped lamp. she 

es Use Quartzline with the right reflector, and itll us SS 

is give you a precise, powerful, rectangular beam of light as 

C in one direction—as narrow as 6° or as wide as 100°. 

: No elaborate lens system is needed. 

s- Or take the big-brother model, the 10-inch, 1500-watt 

3 Quartzline. It’s 50% more efficient throughout its life than 

mn a standard 1500-watter of comparable voltage. ©upa ye 

s Applications? Stadiums. Airport runways. Buildin Bore et: 

aS ppceton P ) f 

n facades. Show windows. Inspection or outdoor work Progress ts Our Most Important Product 
areas. Don’t worry about rain and snow. Quartzline 

rt resists thermal shock. @ 

in Ask your G-E distributor for more information on 

1 Quartzline lamps—small proof of General Electric light- 6 t N E 2 A L 

& ing leadership! General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. 

" C-110, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. E L E C T qi j C 
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the big 
question 


a 
to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Have you investigated Hertz fleet- 
car leasing? (It has been described 
by leading companies as “the low- 
est cost sales-insurance we ever 
took out.’’) Find out how Hertz 
Fleetcar Leasing plans cater to the 
special needs of larger users of 
business cars. Discover how they’re 
tailored for companies which best 
benefit from the nation’s most ex- 
tensive coast-to-coast leasing facili- 
ties, and from operating efficiency 
perfected over 30 years. Each “‘10- 
Plus” plan replaces your‘cars with 
brand-new Chevrolet, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars; assumes full re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and 
repairs; and reduces the many an- 
noying details of fleet administra- 
tion to the writing of one budgetable 
check each month. Use coupon 
below to learn why more and more 
multi-car companies agree Hertz 
Fleetleasing makes the best busi- 
ness sense for them. 


wenessrneeneree neces 





3 1 
| HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 
| Att. H. F. Ryan, -P. , | 
The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 

| New York 21, N. Y. Dept. A-610. | 
| Please send me your new fieetcar leasing | 
| booklet | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
“s al 


NAME — 





POSITION 








COMPANY 


ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE — 





NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. 
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as possible to this influential sector 
of the population. 

The Sica research study now 
getting under way will attempt to 
come up with guides for addressing 
the public relations campaign to the 
vital causes of the criticism aimed at 
advertising. 

After that, Hill & Knowlton plans 
a series of two-day conferences at 
some 10 universities around the 
country, inviting heads of depart- 
ments in surrounding schools to at- 
tend. Agency executives would be on 
hand with a prepared program to ex- 
plain advertising’s position. Partic- 
ularly galling to agency people is the 
realization that few people, even 
among the highly educated, know 
about any of the efforts by the in- 
dustry to correct abuses. 

Magazine. Besides the seminars, 
the 4-A’s plans to go ahead with the 
publication of Advertising Today, a 
digest-size magazine with a limited 
circulation to clergymen, educators, 
key businessmen, writers, and edi- 
tors. The pilot issue carries articles 
on the economics of advertising, 
ethics, and the Advertising Council, 
the industry's public service arm that 
sponsors such campaigns as forest 
fire prevention. 

The 4-A’s turned down the sugges- 
tion for a national conference on 
advertising to bring together leaders 
outside the industry. But the public 
relations program will provide for 
contacts with editors of intellectual 
journals; make reference material 
available to libraries; acquaint the 
writers of textbooks with advertis- 
ing’s role. 

Is all this a giant whitewash cam- 
paign? 

The 4-A’s Frederic Gamble and 
Hill & Knowlton insist that it isn't. 
Hill & Knowlton has suggested that 
a special 4-A’s committee be named 
to make sure advertising itself does 
all it can “to upgrade the product 
and the performance.” Gamble says: 
“You'll never make advertising per- 
fect. It is the voice of sellers and not 
until all sellers are perfect can you 
expect that.” He adds that to the 
extent there are imperfections, they 
have to be explained—‘if that is a 
whitewash.” 

Not everybody in 4-A’s is con- 
vinced, however, that the public re- 
lations program is the answer. Arthur 
E.Tatham of Tatham-Laird, Inc., 
thinks the approach may be too su- 
perficial. He also believes the prob- 
lem goes beyond the opinion-leader 
group. “We ought to be willing to 
show up the shysters,” he says. His 
idea is to find out the causes of pub- 
lic discontent, do what is needed to 
eliminate them, and then publicize 
the action. End 





BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Management Man No. 1. The Detroit 
Public Library phoned our office there, 
the other day, and asked for copies of 
Business Week to display in a group of 
publications in its 30 branches. Seems 
they wanted to show the folks what 
President Kennedy reads. The idea was 





prompted by an article in Life listing 
the publications the President insists 
on seeing regularly. Naturally, we are 
pleased to include the Nation’s No. 1 
Management Man among our regular 
readers. He does, after all, have to man- 
age the world’s biggest business. 


Neither snow nor rain. Another of our 
insistent readers heads up a business 
that’s a/most the world’s biggest. He's 
so accustomed to reading Business 
Week first thing Friday morning that, 
if it doesn’t show up in the early mail, 
he phones us, and we have to rush a 
copy by messenger. Now, how many 





magazines do you suppose that hap- 
pens to? Well, how many have so 
much urgent information for the man- 
agement man? 


You advertise in 


when you want to influence 
management men 





A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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THE TREND 


A fresh start in foreign policy 


Pres. Kennedy has carried off his first venture in 
summit diplomacy in commendable fashion. He 
now is in a position to make a fresh start in handling 
this nation’s foreign policy and in building the 
defenses of the free world. 

In his encounter with Premier Khrushchev at 
Vienna, the President avoided the pitfall of seek- 
ing agreement where none is possible (page 25). 
He limited himself instead to probing the issues 
that divide Communism and the West. From this 
experience, and from his consultations with Pres. 
de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan, he un- 
doubtedly has gained a better understanding of 
the international problems besetting him. 

By reopening all the diplomatic channels between 
Washington and Moscow, Kennedy also may have 
reduced the danger of war by miscalculation. With 
issues as dangerous as Berlin dividing East and 
West, there is obvious merit in diplomatic talk. 

It would be a mistake, however, to take very 
much comfort from these facts. There is something 
almost ominous in the favorable comments Soviet 
spokesmen have been making this week about 
Vienna. They suggest that the relaxation of tension 
that has resulted from the meeting fits in very 
nicely with Soviet plans. 

Such a lull, assuming it is Khrushchev’s aim, need 
not prove entirely to his advantage, of course. There 
is much that Kennedy could do in the next few 


The split over taxes 


It doesn’t take a Gallup poll to sense that busi- 
nessmen are showing increasing coolness toward 
the Kennedy Administration—particularly on do- 
mestic affairs. And Washington’s reaction is in 
much the same vein. 

The growing rift is evident, for example, in the 
dispute over taxes (page 30). Asst. Treasury Secy. 
Stanley S. Surrey has expressed himself as puzzled 
and disappointed that businessmen are plainly 
against his plan to stimulate new capital spending. 
Surrey is not alone in his bewilderment; a good 
many economists—in government and out—feel 
that businessmen are failing to recognize a good 
deal when it is handed to them. 

On the surface, the attitude of the business com- 
munity does seem paradoxical. To foster economic 
growth the Administration is offering tax credits 
to encourage greater investment. In theory, busi- 
nessmen should jump for joy at the prospect. 

But Washington is making a mistake in think- 
ing that the business reaction comes from stupidity 
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months to strengthen this nation’s defenses and its 
relations with the other members of NATO. The 
President now has discussed these problems with 
de Gaulle and Macmillan and should waste no 
time in dealing with them. ; 

There is also an urgent need for a complete 
review of our position in the world—of our assets 
and liabilities, whether they be military, political, 
or economic. Clearly, the U.S. no longer is the | 
colossus of the world as it was a decade ago, capable | 
of defending every point on the periphery of the 
Communist world and of supplying economic aid” 
on a universal basis. Our foreign policy must take 4 
account of this change if we are not to squander 
our resources and welch on our commitments. 

It is equally important for the President to cor- 
rect the organizational weakness in our procedures 
for making foreign policy decisions. Upon taking 
office, Kennedy scrapped the Eisenhower organiza- 
tion, including the Operations Coordinating Board. 
But even today he has not found any substitute | 
except the “personalized” procedures that had so © 
much to do with the Cuban fiasco. 

If the President has begun to find his feet in 
foreign affairs, as seems to be the case, he will 
address himself to these problems. By his per- 
formance in Paris, Vienna, and London he has 
gained the opportunity for a new start—but no 
more than that. 


and suspiciousness. True, some businessmen have 
overstated their case, arguing that there is some- 
thing morally wrong about using taxes to influence” 
business, and forgetting that a great many decisions 
are already dictated by the tax structure. 

A majority of businessmen, though, have good 
reasons for their reserve. They look on the tax | 
credit as inequitable—it will be of benefit to some) 
companies, mainly new ones and those that plan 
to spend anyway, but is of no use to many others. 
They also see it as a complex gimmick, and 
they are unwilling to make long-range plans that 
may have to be discarded if the gimmick is taken 
away. 

Businessmen are not against growth—or tax relief. 
But in their appraisal of the Administration’s pro- 
posal they think it makes sense to forgo a bird in 
the hand if they can get a simple and equitable 
program of tax reform in the future. This is a 
perfectly rational position and one that the Admin- 
istration should not dismiss lightly. 
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